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Assure Health and we 
at ae home by install 


‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One-Piece 


Lavatories 


“Standard 


t ixtures are necessary to the modern 
i y home because the rapid develop- 
{ a ment of ideal home-making is 
i 
' 


founded on health, and “Standard” 
Baths and One-Piece Lavatories 
’ are conducive of good health, 
ma Seite) : fe as they are sanitarily perfect. 
. es They have the smoothness 
We tele MMs oleh: aca olobala'amey aire) ob bof | 
i and the strength of iron. 
a Their surface is non-porous 
»* and there are no cracks and 
crevices in which dirt or 
germs may lodge. 


Our 100-page Book, 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” 
illustrates many beautiful 
and inexpensive as well as 
heb abbatelbt-Mmor-teelseleleel-Mr-yeleh a 
ing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc: FREE for six cents 
postage. 





CAUTION—Every piece of “Standard” ware -bears our “Standard” 

The above fixture is No. P-500-T, “Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 

costing approximately -$50.00 at “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark 

meee not counting piping and = are on the fixture it is not “Stawdard” ware. Substitutes are in- 
; ferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Wfg.Co. Dept. M PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 
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Points of Interest 


CONCERNING THE 


Bible Study Union (BlaKeslee) Graded Lessons 


Prepared in response to many inquiries regarding the special characteristics 
of this system of Bible study 


1. What is the object of these lessons? 


Ans. To promote spiritual life by teaching 
Scripture truth. 


2. What is their character? 


_ Ans. They are evangelical but undenomina- 
tional, and form a system of connected and 
graded Bible study embodying correct educa- 
tional principles. 


3. How did they originate? 


Ans. In the efforts of their author to meet 
the needs of his own Sunday-school. They 
were first issued for sale in 1891. 


4. Where are they now used? 


_ Ans. In all the great evangelical denomina- 
tions of America and in many other lands. 
Portions of them have been translated into 
eight or ten foreign languages for missionary 
use. Other translations are now being made. 


5. Why has their circulation increased 
so rapidly? 


Ans. Because they arouse new interest in 
Bible study, enable ordinary Sunday-schools to 
make rapid progress in Biblical knowledge, se- 
cure the best spiritual results, and can be used 
successfully in any school. 


6. How do they differ from the Interna- 
tional lessons ? 


Ans. They afford a systematic and progres- 
sive course of study; they present subjects 
comprehensively and connectedly; they are 
graded in material as well as in methods; 
they are undated, and can be used at any time. 


7. What is the course of study? 


Ans. The course of study comprises six se- 
ries of lessons, covering one year each, of 
which three are Biographical, presenting the 
more important personal elements of the 
Scripture narrative, chronologically arranged ; 
and three are Historical, presenting a compre- 
hensive and connected outline view of the en- 
tire Biblical history, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Patriarchs, Rings and Prophets. 
Abraham to Nehemiah 

The Life of Christ. From His Birth 
to His Ascension. 

The Apostolic Leaders. The Six 
Apostolic Church Leaders. (The 
New Series for 1906.) 


First Series: 
Second Series: 


Third Series: 





HISTORICAL, 
O04 Fostament History. 


Fourth Series: Genesis to 


Fifth Series: Matthew to 


Acts to 


The fawn History. 


Apéstolie Church History. 
Revelation. 

8. How are these lessons graded? 
Ans. Each series is divided into seven grades, 

adapted to classes of all ages from the young- 

est to the oldest, namely: 


First Grade: Primary Coloring Cards, for children 
under six 

Second Grade: Primary Monthly, for children seven 

Third Grade: 


and eigh 
Boys and Girls’ Monthly, for classes 
Fourth Grade: 
Fifth Grade: 


nine and ten. 
Junior Quarterly, for classes eleven 
Sixth Grade: 
Seventh Grade: 


Sixth Series: 


and thirteen 
Intermediate Quarterly, for classes 
fourteen to sixteen. 
Progressive Quarterly, for young 
pew ple and adults. 
Senior Quar erly, for advanced Bible 
Classes. 


9. What are the aids to study? 

Ans. There are three aids to study; one for 
the first two grades, one for grades three and 
four, and another for grades five, six and 
seven. They provide abundant help in study- 
ing and teaching the lessons. 


10. What is the leading characteristic of 
these lessons? 


Ans. Written-answer questions. These give 
the scholar something definite and interesting 
to do, and greatly promote home study. This, 
however, is only one of several ways in which 
the principle of * ‘doing in order to knowing” 
is applied in these lessons. 


ll. What results from the use of these 
lessons? 


Ans. They induce the study of the Bible it- 
self rather than of books about the Bible; they 
increase attendance and interest in the Sunday- 
school; they secure more and better work by 
both teachers and pupils; they awaken new en- 
thusiasm in Bible study; and they give young 
people in Sunday-school a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as a whole and a compre- 
hensive and connected knowledge of its prin- 
cipal events and teachings. In thus accom- 
plishing the great educational purpose of the 
Sunday-school they also present the essential 
truths of the Gospel so fully as to accomplish 
its still greater spiritual purpose. The testi- 
mony on these points is conclusive. 


For further information and free specimen copies address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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James M. Ludlow 


Author of 


* DEBORAH,” 
IR "3 


SECOND 


RAOUL zm 


A Story of the Theft of an Empire 





N orman Duncan 
Author of 


T H E ” tae geo 
MOTHER 


A Novelette of New York Life 


“Here is a new thing, an original, 
a wonderful piece of work—a frag- 
ment right out of the book of life ; 
the realism of Dickens himself in 
a new world. It goes to the heart.” 
—Book News. 


A book one reads twice. You rush 
with Raoul through his adventures, 
and when he is safe home in his 
Schwartzwald Castle with his Lady 
Renée, you are haunted with a 
vague memory of 


stores of fascin- 
ating information “<The Mother 
is certainly well 


about our crusad- T rages. Aas 
ing forefathers’ h k f g. 

ways of life. So € a ers 0 yet gs 
2d EDITION 


oma, cx | EonglishF iction 


“Mr. Dawson possesses a mem- 
ory as retentive as Macaulay's. 
He is a literary man of impres- 
sionable mind and acute judg- 
ment. Informing and delightful. 
This is the work of a real critic 
and a master of style; high 

praise, but deserved we believe.” Owen 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


$1.50 net Kildare 
W. J. DAWSON Author of 


“My Mamie Rose” 





FLEMING 4. 
REVELL CO’Y 


Robert E. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
TORONTO, LONDON 


Knowles 
A New Writer 


ST. EDITION THE WISDOM 


CUTHBERT’S| [tt SIMPLE 





“Ralph Connor did a good thing 
for his publishers when he intro- 
duced Robert E. Knowles to them 
with the manuscript of ST. CUTH- 
BERT’S under his arm. For the 
book, which has been out only 
three weeks, is now in the third 
edition.”"—Wew York Sun. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The author of “My Mamie Rose” 
writes about the slum life of down- 
town New York as a man might 
write about the grave after he had 
been raised from the dead. Reared 
in the rough nursery of the tene- 
ment alley, it is not remarkable that 
his tales have inimitable power. 


Cloth, = 1.50 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 1906 


SANE FINANCE 


Papers on important financial and social topics, by men whose judgment is trusted. 


RICH MEN AND THE BODY POLITIC By Henry S. .PritcHett 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, trustee of the Carnegie Fund. 


“INDUSTRIALS” AS INVESTMENTS By C. A. Conant 
Treasurer of the Morton Trust Co., author of “Modern Banks of Issue,” etc. 
RAILROAD SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS By Avexanper D. Noyes 


Financial editor of the New York “Evening Post,” 
author of “Thirty Years of American Finance,” etc. 


CAUSES OF COMMERCIAL PANICS By Cuartes J. Buttock 
Professor of Economics in Harvard University, author of “The Finances of the 
United States” and of Atlantic articles on “The Cost of War’ and other topics. 


STRIKING SINGLE ARTICLES 
CAMPING WITH THE PRESIDENT By Joun BurrouGcHs 
The story of President Roosevelt’s sojourn in the Yellowstone. 


EXPLORATION By N. S. SHALER 
Professor Shaler sums up the motives, results, and future possibilities of the exploring impulse. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE TREATY By Hersert H. D. Petrce 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. 


JAPAN AFTER THE TREATY By K. AsaKAwa 
Author of “The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR By A. Maurice Low 
DO WORLD’S FAIRS PAY? By Tatcott WILLIAMS 
MAKING EDUCATION HIT THE MARK By Wittarp G. Parsons 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TENEMENTS By ExizasetH McCracken 
OUR ANXIOUS MORALITY By Maurice MAETERLINCK 


THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 


What personal qualities are essential, under modern conditions, for eminent service in 


the professions? 

THE IDEAL PHYSICIAN By Witi1am OSLER 
Formerly of Johns Hopkins University, now Re- 
gius Professor of Medicine in Oxford University. 

THE IDEAL MINISTER By CuHartes Cutnsert HAti 

President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

THE IDEAL LAWYER AND THE IDEAL JOURNALIST 

Will be the subjects of later articles in this series. 


THE THEATRE 


IS THE THEATRE WORTH WHILE? | By James L. METCALFE 
Dramatic critic of “Life,” known for his fearless criticism of the Theatrical Trust. 


THE ART OF ACTING VERSUS THE ART OF TALKING 
A discussion of some of the fundamental problems of the actor’s art, by the eminent actor 
RIcHARD MANSFIELD 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PLASTIC STAGE 
What was the actual stage arrangement of the Elizabethan Theatre? By Joun Corsin 
Author of “The Elizabethan Hamlet” and 
dramatic critic of the New York “Sun.” 


A NEW STORY WRITER 


Witt1aM J. Hopxins, whose short story “The Clammer,” printed in August, 1905, was one of the most 
successful magazine stories of recent years, has written two more “Clammer” stories which will appear 


naan Neg SPECIAL OFFERS 


A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION for three months sent to new subscribers on receipt of fifty cents. 
Three Issues, October, November and December, 1905, will be sent FREE to new subscribers for 1906. 


35c. a Copy $4.00 per Year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ COMPANY boston: nass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





M Check the books you wish us to send you. 








HOLIDAY 


Bret Harte’s 
HER LETTER 


“No gift book ever came out of a box that was 
prettier.”"—New York Globe. With 44 full page 
illustrations, in color and tint, by ARTHUR 
I. KELLER. $2.00. 


E. Boyd Smith’s 
STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 


Twenty-six beautifully colored and highly 
amusing pictures describing the log of the 
Ark’s cruise. $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.19. 


Henry James’s 
ENGLISH HOURS 


Mr. James’s impressions of English life, illus- 
trated with about seventy charcoal sketches, 
by Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL. $3.00. 


George Herbert Palmer’s 
WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT 


The most complete edition, with introductory 
essay and notes by the editor. Three volumes. 
Illustrated. $6.00, net. Postpaid, $6.44. 


C. William Beebe’s 
TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


A delightfully. illustrated book of nature-study 
and travel. Illustrated from photographs. 
$3.00, net. Postpaid, $3.23. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


A graceful volume of literary reminiscence 
and anecdote. Illustrated. $2.50, net. Post- 
paid, $2.68. 


Ferris Greenslet’s 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A compact and readable narrative of the life 
of Lowell, with new material. Illustrated. 
$1.50, net. Postpaid, $1.62. 


Edward Stanwood’s 
JAMES G. BLAINE 


It is in effect a condensed history of the po- 
litical events of his time. $1.25, net. Post- 
paid, $1.37. 


Edwin Mims’s 
SIDNEY LANIER 


The first complete and adequate life of one of 
the finest and truest of American poets. 
$1.50, net. Postpaid, $1.63. 








FICTION 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“Mrs. Wiggin has never achieved anything 
truer either to art or nature.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 


George S. Wasson’s 
THE GREEN SHAY 


A strongly constructed story of life in a de- 
cadent New England coast village. With fron- 
tispiece. $1.50. 


Alice Brown’s 


PARADISE 


A powerful New England novel with a direct 
human appeal. $1.50. 


Margaret Sherwood’s 
THE COMING OF THE TIDE 


Told with all the beauty of feeling and dic- 
oe that made her “Daphne” so enjoyable. 
1.50. 


ESSAYS 


John Burroughs’s 
WAYS OF NATURE 


A rational view of Nature’s methods in which 
Mr. Burroughs answers the attacks made upon 
him during the last year. $1.10, net. Post- 
paid, $1.21. 


Henry James’s 
THE QUESTION OF OUR 
SPEECH ; 
Pertinent and pungent criticisms, and a search- 


ing discussion of the art of fiction. $1.00, 
net. Postpaid, $1.07. 


Lafcadio Hearn’s 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY 
WAY 


The posthumous volume of the greatest Amer- 
= writer on Japan. $1.25, net. Postpaid, 
1.35. 


Agnes Repplier’s 
IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 


Personal reminiscences of convent school 
days. $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.21. 


Samuel M. Crothers’s 
THE PARDONER’S WALLET 


Delightful essays by the author of “The Gen- 
tle Reader.” heir quiet delicacy recalls “The 
Autocrat.” $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.38. 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers 


4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE OUTING 


EDITED BY 


wHeATO“i T-——iG AND 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE appeals to every lover of 


and Adventure in Remote Corners of the World; 


S reaching into every part of the world for enter- 
taining and instructive material. 

No other ‘magazine published shows such 
increase in newstand sales and in subscriptions as 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE; and as nothing in these 
days of keenest rivalry succeeds without reason, so 
there is good reason for the notable success of this 
magazine. | 

THE OUTING MAGAZINE makes a direct 
appeal to the wholesome instinct, which, thank God, rules in the great 
maj rity of we Americans; it shows always the manly, the wholesome, 
the best aspects of our national life;—the clean, white side, and that 
is a quality well worth remembering when you are 
putting a magazine on the home table. 

THE OUTING MAGAZINE is a magazine of 
j wide appeal and is intensely American, seeking the 
Mery) heart of the land. That is why it is winning new 

mei) friends by the thousands. 

3 Every one likes to read of travel. No other 
magazine does such important work in this line. 
——===4 ~Mr Caspar Whitney’s articles of exploration along 
the Orinoco will appear in early numbers. Mr. Dillon Wallace is now 
in Labrador exclusively for THE OUTING MAGAZINE, and his 
articles and photographs from that almost wholly unknown land will 
appear in the spring and summer of 1906. 












































25 cts. There isno better time to subscribeto G§ 3.00 
THE Copy .THE OUTING MAGAZINE thanNOW THE YEAR 
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MAGAZINE 


CASPAR WHITNEY 
W HAT——IT—-STANDS—F OR 


America, Our Country; Out-Door Life ; Virile Fiction ; Travel 
Manly and Womanly Sport ; Country Life and Nature. 




















In its FICTION DEPARTMENT there is none @@2222 


| _THE 


so strong. Among our story writers for the coming 7 Our! a G % 
year are: F SU ACAZINGS ! 








JACK LONDON 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 

HENRY VAN DYKE 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


and many others equally noted 








The most important work ever undertaken by an American 
magazine is the study of our country now being made by Ralph D. 
Paine. The physical, moral and ethical development 
of the United States will be shown in a series of 
masterly articles. 

No magazine keeps so fully abreast of the 
times—so up with every advance in the art of print- 
ing—and none has a better or broader literary scope. 

Think this over before you decide upon your 
list. The OUTING MAGAZINE may cost a little 
more than some others, but it will return you one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 











The OUTING Publishing Co., 239 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
PRINTING PLANT AND SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, - - DEPOSIT, N.Y 
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The Poet, [iss Kate and I 


By Margaret P. Montague 


Handsomely decorated and illustrated. Net $1.50. Postage, toc. 

It is impossible to convey the charms of this mountain tale 
with its flashes of humor, its intimate touches of nature and its 
delicate love story. It is an idyl. The binding and frontispiece 
in rich color, the page decorations in green and the numerovs 
illustrations, fit the book admirably. 





When You Were a Boy 


By Edwin L. Sabin 
With 50 illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. $1.50. 
No writer has so exactly caught the spirit of boy life as Mr. Sabin. Full of 
humor, of rare sympathy and charm, the book is almost a classic in its grip on 


“You” the heart of every man who has not forgotten that he was a boy. 





The Appreciation of Pictures 

By Russell Sturgis 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage, 
A companion volume to “‘ How to Judge 


14 cents. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


By Ralph Adams Cram 


Architecture,” “‘The Appreciation of Sculp- 
ture’ and “ Pictorial Composition and the 
Critical Judgment of Pictures.”’ 


The large number of paintings reproduced in this 
volume, many of them rare and unusual, add greatly 
to its value, making it one of the most important of 


4to. Fully illustrated. Net, $2.00. Postage, 20 cents. 


A comprehensive study on the beauties of Japanese 
Architecture, containing some original plans and 
many very unusual pictures. The allied arts which 
figure in the construction of Japanese buildings are 
also included. 





the popular art books issued in many years. 


| The Baker & Taylor Co., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 

















HAS CAPTIVATED ENGLAND NOW! 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


By SIDNEY McCALL, author of “ Truth Dexter” 


The London publishers have just cabled for another edition of this great Japanese novel, while the English critics are giving 
it the highest praise. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN says in The Queen, Oct. 14: 


«The Breath of the Gods’ is one of the most remarkable nov els of the year. 
ever written about Japan. Little Yuki herself is a masterpiece.” 


It is one of the most brilliant romances 


431 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE LATEST FICTION SVCCESS 


THE BALLINGTONS 
THE NEW YORK TIMES says: By FRANCIS SQUIRE 


“A novel of striking originality ont power, and of intense human interest. - . » A wonderfully true presentment of 
marriage under certain conditions and of the inevitable effect upon a woman’s character. There is never a point where the 
author swerves from the truth. The most remarkable nov el that h has come to our desk for "many @ long day.” 


445 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


TWO IN ITALY 


By MAUD HOWE, author of “ Roma Beata,’’ etc. 
Another volume of delightful Italian sketches and studies by the author of “ Roma Beata.” Illustrated from drawings by 


John Elliott. 
Crown 8vo, in box. $2.00 net. 


Published LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON ,,4¢.2i... 
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“*The definite biography of Lamb.”” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB By E. V. LUCAS 


Editor of “The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb.” 
2 vols., 8vo.,.50 illustrations, net, $6.00. 

“For all the happiest things that have ever been said about Lamb, the enthusiasts will find 
in these two volumes a happy hunting ground. We finished the book not with a note of ad- 
miration after a brilliant display of rhetoric, but with a quiet sigh of unfeigned sorrow at a 
forced parting from a very dear friend.”—-London Times. 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE By ARVEDE BARINE 


Authorized English Version. 8vo., illustrated. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3.25). 

Few episodes of French history are more fascinating than the kaleidoscopic career of La 
Grande Mademoiselle, a relation of Louis XIII. through both parents, and the richest heiress 
in France, who aspired to be an empress, a political power, and a nun. Her memoirs give 
unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria, and of the Wars of the 
Fronde in which this strange woman played so remarkable a part. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 18th CENTURY By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE 


Historical and Literary. Translated by KATHARINE P. WorMELEY and G. B. Ives. 
Two parts, 8vo. With about 30 illustrations. Sold separately, each, $2.50 net. 

The quality, the discernment and balance, intuitive grasp of essentials, the grace, force, and 
justice, of Saint-Beuve’s critical work have placed him in the front rank—perhaps it would be 
better to say, have given him a place alone and unapproachable in the history of critical litera- 
ture. 


ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Author of “Romance of Feudal Chateaux,’ “Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With 2 colored, 9 photogravure, and 50 other illustrations. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3.25). 


A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion, 
“If you are fond of romance, read history.” 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY 


Translated by W. A. Cooper. To be complete in 3 parts. Large 8vo. Illustrated. Each $3.50 net. 
Part I.—1749-1788. From Birth to the Return from Italy. Now ready. 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally 
conceded that this is the most important life of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, 
‘sympathetic interpretation, and literary art—in fact, the most important biography of any man 
written in German for many years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. _ 1870-1900 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE Two vols., 8vo., with maps. Each $2.50 net. 
A discussion by a scholar of authority of those events which had a distinct forma- 
tive influence upon the development of European States during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, a period remarkable because of the great progress 
made by the peoples of Europe in their effort to secure a larger measure of 
political freedom for the individual, and the legitimate development of the nation. Send me 


OUR ASIATIC NEIGHBORS 12mo. Fully illustrated. Each, net sie 


' llustrat 
Philippine Life in Town and Country. — $1.20 (by mail, $1.30). renin 


By JAMES A. LE ROY — 


Mr. Le Roy is eminently fitted to write on the Philippines. He was for Holiday Books 
several years connected with the Department of the Interior in the 
Philippine Government, when he made a special investigation of the 
conditions of the Islands. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New vor: 














THE INDEPENDENT 


A Chance to Get the Leading Magazines 


Just I/2 Price 


For a short time we are able to offer to our subscribers a 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 








Regular Price 


THE INDEPENDENT. .. . $2.00 FOR 
Review of Reviews ... . 3.00 
Cosmopolitan. .... . 1.00 $3.5 0 
Woman’s Home Companion ._ 1.00 

$7.00 


No substitutions can be made, but the magazines may be sent to 
different addresses if desired. Send all orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


TEAR OFF AND FILL OUT THIS ORDER BLANK 


To THE INDEPENDENT, New ork: 
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There are at least one hundred thousand different books and editions 
now in print in America and England not subject to Book Trust 
regulations. Are you a book lover. and would you like to be 
able to purchase your choice of these books at whi 1 
(By wholesale we mean an average of 30 to 50 per cent discount.) 
If so, drop us a line and we wil! mail you full particulars of our 
wholesale distribution plan. The Union Library Association was 
organized in 1884 and has over $250,000 capital—see a!l Commer- 
cial Agencies, It is largely supported by membership fees. but 
if you ly now the membership fee will be waived. We are the old- 
est and book establishment in the United States catering to 
the book lover who orders by mail. Send 4c postage for our 
three new Catalogues—a Bargain Catalogue of English Importa- 
tions, Special Sale List No. 41 (both coutaining a large number 
of a in good library books atdiscounts ranging all the way 
up to 75 per cent.) andcur Large Anuual Holiday Catalogue of 
the latest and best books. 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Bargain 
44 to GO Kast Twenty-thirc’ Street, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 


Abraham Lincoln 


Authorized Definitive Edition, edited by 
JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY, 


containing numerous unpublished letters, bio- 
graphical notes, introductions, etc. Fully illus- 
trated. 

We will send you, FREE, 


LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
and full information upon request. 
FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. E. 38 East 21st Street, New York 


Booksellers 
New York City 























WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 
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The patiently illuminated Bibles of themedizval 
monks doubtless served the needs of their times, and 
the ‘‘King James” Version has served our ancestors 
for 300 years, But, with the revolutionary changes 
in our language in the past centuries, the need of 


The Bible in Plain English 


has grown more and more pressing, and now, after 
29 years’ work by the authorized British and 
American Revisers, the one really thorough and 
authentic translation of the Scriptures into English 
has been produced in the American Standard 
Revised Version. 

It is a translation of the original Scriptures, with 
obsolete words and phrases replaced by plain, 
modern English allcan understand. It is authorized 
by the American Committee of Revision, used in 
churches of all denominations, and endorsed by min- 
isters, schools, colleges and prominent laymen alike, 


Write for Our 49-page Book, 
“The Story of the Revised Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the 
Bible was revised, how it was ac- 
complished, and shows sample 
pages, bindings, etc., of the many 
stylesissued. Your name on a postal 
card, with the name of be 
bookseller, will get you this book. 
All booksellers have in stock, 
or can quickly get from us, any style 
of the American Standard Re 
Bible you order, Prices ¢ 
a according to size an 
ng. See that you get the Ameri- 
can Standard Edition. Look for 
the Nelson imprint and the endorse- 
ment of the American Revision 
Committee on the back of the title 




















age. We sell -direct where 
ers will not supply. 


“ THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37U East 18th Street New York 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos 


Have you a little room in which you have wished 
it were possible to place a Grand Piano? We have 
enabled you to do so. For a quarter-century we 
have patiently experimented to reduce the size and 
price of Grand Pianos to adapt them to the limited 
space and purse of many music lovers. In the 
‘*Princess’’ we have at last produced a Grand that 
meets musically the requirements of the most exact- 
ing tone critic. This dainty, beautiful instrument 
charms all who hear and see it. The ‘* Princess’’ 
has 7% octaves, overstrung scale, Capo d’ Astro bar, 
agraffes, duplex scale, the true grand action of the 
French-Swiss repeating model, and other features of 
concert-grand construction. May we send you our 
new catalogue fully describing this unique instrument 


and containing pictures of all our charming new styles? 
structed of the choicest material by expert piano-makers. 


Ivers & Pond Pianos are con- 
Their phenomenal durability 


and capacity for tune-staying are important considerations with careful purchasers. 


HOW TO BUY. 


We can supply you with one of our Pianos though you may live in the 
most remote city «+r village in the United States, On request we will give 


you information of interest, and if no dealer sells the Ivers & Pond in your locality, quote prices and ex- 
— our Easy Pay Plan -12. 24 or 36 months to complete purchase. The pipes will be carefully selected 
8 


y expertsc nscientiously following your preferences in every detail, and 


returned if not entirely satisfactory. Write us. 


ipped subject to approval, to be 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 183 Boylston St., Boston, lass. 








$1,500 in Prizes 


ewes To Agents of emmae 


THE MUSICIAN 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests of Music. 


‘Tas is the largest cash offer ever made 
by a musical journal. There will be 
twenty-one prizes in all. These will be 
given to the persons sending us the greatest 
number of subscriptions to THe Musician 
before April Ist, 1906, as follows:— 


To the person sending us the lar — 
=” of s. ‘bscriptions wil e $500. 00 
ven — «a 
To the person serdin us the next 
largest number will be given. 200 00 
aa 9 a et [ate mber 100 00 
ng us the next largest number 
will be given. P e 
To each of the four persons sendin 
us the next tarpect semrened inf 50 C0 
be given ° ° 
To each of the twelve persons send- 
in ie us the next largest ernest 25.00 
ill be given e e . 


All communications should be addressed to 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
28 Mason Street, Boston 





MUO Ss Ii C 


FOR THE 
CHURCH, SCHOOL and HOME 


SPECIAL CANTATAS, 


Anthems and Services for Thanksgiving and Various 
Seasons of the Year. 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th St., New York 











Charch AUSTIN ORGANCO., Bartford.Conn, 


Exclusive Builders of Electric and Tubular 
0 Pneumatic Church and Concert Organs on the 
rgans Austin Universal Air Chest System. 


Write for Booklet “C.” 











By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts ) 








MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 

















THE MOTHER ARTIST 


By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Milis. 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
s Inspiration to Fathers and Mothers Dealing with 
Home Problems. Postpaid -00. 
The Palmer Company, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of fam- 
ous paintings by old 
and modern masters. 
2,200 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 
Size, 544x8, 


One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page cata- 
log, with 1,000 small 
illustrations and two 
sample pictures, sent 
fer 2-ct. stamp. Col- 
ored pictures of birds. 
Size, 7x9. 700 sub- 
jects. Sample and cata- 

log for 2-ct. stamp. 


P. Brown & Co, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


ForChristmas Gifts 
Gold Medals at Paris & St. Louis 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


The World's Masterpieces 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more; 120 for 
$1.00. Size, 544 by 8. 


Catalogue of 1,000miniature 
illustrations for a two-cent 
stamp during November, 
if you mention “THE IN- 
DEPENDENT,” or 25 Art 
Subjects in a portfolio for 
25 cents, or 25 on the life of 
Christ. ORDER Now. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


. 


2,000 Subjects. 6 to 8 times this size. 





EDUCATION 


New York, New York, Carnegie Hall. 
1884———-TWENTY-FIRST YEAR——1905 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue of the training school apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager. 


Whipple School of Art 


888 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street) 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. Largest 
system of telegraph schools in America. Endorsed by all 
railway officials. perators always in demand. Ladies also 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O0., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 


overnment Positions. 


H : made vil rvi 
50,830 Appoin'm nts were 2 _ tay the cast 
Excellent op) 


year. rtunities for young people. Bach year 
we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these 
examinations and receive appointments to life tions at 
$840 to $1,200 a year. If you desire a position of this 
kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing 
dates, places for holding examinations, and questions re- 


cently u the Civtl Service Commission. 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Weshirgton, D. C. 














b: 
COLUMBIA! 


The -Extension of Biblical Study 


PIFTY COURSES 
The Institute of (popular and professional) for min- 
S cred Lit ture aan wr ey i : 
F rents and all who are eres n 
a ra the improvement and extension of 
(Continuing biblical study in the home, 
The American te church, or the community. Pri 
of Sacred Literature) study, class work or lectures. 
or Send for Announcements. 
Adéress Department 17. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











WABAN SCHOOL, Bon ade MASS. 


A Superior Home School for Boys. 
- J. H. PELLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
sre at aS 
erms of su on, pa e vance, 00. 
Paingle Copies 10 ts. 


. cen 
over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 

a year extra 


Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 


Single copies 
Postage to any 








TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advan- 
tage of having a telephone in your 
home? 

Do you know that the quickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, is by 
telephone? 


Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your market- 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 

Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost of 
only $3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full informa- 
tion. 


Mew York Telephone Co. 
us 15 Dey St. 


Contract Offices: Telephone: 

15 Dey St. - - - gor1o Cortlandt 
111 W. 38th St. - 9040-38th 

23 E. soth St. - - 9041 Plaza 

220 W. 124th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. rsoth St. 9020 Melrose 
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BOSTON, MASS. *“*‘fiseger 


| There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET — fastidiously ap- 
pointed, with every known ag oe for comfort, safety, 
 ) and enjoyment. Delightfully ocated in Boston's exclu- ' C4 
sive, residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway — 
stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 min- 
utes by electrics), yet free from the noise and disagree- 
’ able features of city hotel life. ‘‘A dinner at the Som- 
2) erset,”” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoy- 
able. Our beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed 
free on request. 











The Call of the South 








Holiday makers and seekers for health 
alike turn to the South to escape the rig- 
ors of winter. The conditions they seek 
are ideafin Porto Rico. Swept by ozone- 
laden trade winds, abounding in scenes of 
beauty and historical interest, with vege- 
tation of tropical luxuriance, our newest 
American possession invites the traveler 
to all the delights of the South without 
the uncertain temperatures and climate of the mainland. 

By using the steamer as a hotel, the regular fare of $140 will cover all ex- 
penses aboard ship for entire cruise of three weeks. 

Write for our books, ‘‘ Opportunities in Porto Rico” and ‘‘ Impressions of 
Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
|. 8-2 AD WA TF, N E W ¥ & &2-& 


OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK SF 
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Sailing 
Dates: 


Leave BOSTON 
December 
18th, 20th. 27th 
at 10a. m, 
PHILADELPHIA 
December 
14th, 21st, 28th, 
a at 10 a. m. 


THE UNITED FRUIT Co. 


ANNOUNCE THREE SPECIAL TRIPS TO 


JA 


Upon the Magnificent Admiral Steamers, thus giving 
the tourist or the city-weary an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to visit the Gem of the West Indies under 
ideal conditions. 

ITINERAR Y—Leave Boston or Philadelphia on dates 
specified above, Port Antonio (stopping at Hotel 
Titchfield), with drives to Annotta Bay, Castleton 
Gardens, Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring or 


MAIC 


$100.00—DUR ATION 19 DAYS 


AND RETURN 
Including All 
Necessary Expenses 


Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay and Bowden, re- 
turning to Boston or Philadelphia. Other side trips 
covering Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue 
Hole, and a rafting trip on River Rio Grande can be 
arranged at the slight additional cost of $5.00. 

f you are: interested we will send free “‘A Happy 
Month in Jamaica,” a beautifully illustrated book, 
also “The Golden Caribbean,” our monthly paper. 
Address any of these offices: 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, Boston. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


5 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 


Hughes and Henry Sts., Baltimore. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents. 
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The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every 
convenience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
F. L. YOUNG. General Manager. 
ST. DENIS 
4 
0) e § Tit 
Ihe Martinique 
Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. ~ 
A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leused by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 
WM. TAVYTOAR ® SON, Prons. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed ina remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at ONCe.  resolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTsS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tabletsfor 
-4 theirritated throat, at 
4 your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
~180 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 














[EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING +WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils,, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompf and careful attention. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


Why Experiment? 


The Favorite 





SOAVADD vescent” 
Nae” 
BS RIL 


with CONSTIPATION and 


Sold on merit more 
than 60 years. 


Does aoer 
BILIOUSN ; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in sosatisfying 
a way as to make it 
THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y- 


REGENT 


TEA ROOMS 


45 West 20th Street, New York 


Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 18th St. “L” Station 








LUNCHEON SERVED FROM 
11 to3 P. M 


Location central for shoppers 
Reception room for the convenience of patrons 


AFTERNOON TEA 3 to 5 o’clock 





BIND ERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fplton Street, New York. 
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1905 Models 


Now REapy 


Every model of the Reming- 

ton Typewriter has been a 

success. There never was a 
Remington failure. 


The NEW 1905 MODELS 

represent the sum and the substance 

of ALL Remington Success—plus 30 

years of experience in typewriter 
building. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
NEW YORK and EVERYWHERE. 


TYPEWRITER 
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Editors Who Have Served The 
Independent 


THERE have been four marked periods 
in the history of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
first was its denominational period, when 
edited by Drs. Bacon, Thompson, Storrs, 
and Leavitt, it was a Congregational 
anti-slavery paper. The second was when it 
came to be an undenominational religious 
paper under the editorship of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was soon succeeded by 
Theodore Tilton. -The third was the period 
during which the proprietor, Henry C. 
Bowen, assumed the position of editor as 
well as publisher and owner; and the fourth 
was when, after the death of Mr. Bowen, 
THE IDEPENDENT was made a magazine, 
no longer specifically a religious journal, 
but still controlled by the religious spirit. 

During the first period, which lasted from 
December, 1848, to December, 1861, the 
paper came into the sole ownership of Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen. One of the five who first 
founded ‘it withdrew soon after, fearing its 
anti-slavery attitude would endanger his 
Southern trade, and later two others— 
Jonathan Hunt and Seth B. Hunt—went to 
reside elsewhere, when Mr. Bowen and his 
partner, Mr. McNamee, bought their half 
of the paper for $3,000. The deficiency in 
its income in its first ten years had 
amounted to $80,000. 


At the opening of the Civil War Bowen 
& McNamee, whose business was largely in 
the South, were compelled to suspend pay- 
ment; and, over a question as to the owner- 
ship of the paper, the three editors resigned 
and Henry Ward Beecher was made editor. 
He brought with him Oliver Johnson, an 
Abolitionist associate of Mr. Garrison, as 
office editor, and the enthusiastic youth, 
Theodore Tilton, as assistant. But Mr. 
Beecher was able to do very little besides 
writing his Star Papers and perhaps an edi- 
torial, and when he went to England he 
ceased to have any further editorial care, 
which was then given over to Mr. Tilton. 
It was during his editorship, while Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt’s age began to incapacitate 
him, that Dr. William Hayes Ward was 
brought as his assistant, and Charles F. 
Briggs, to whom Lowell dedictated his 
“Fable for Critics,’ was also on the staff. 

But the erratic course of Mr. Tilton did 
not please Mr. Bowen, and in December, 
1870, both Mr. Tilton and Mr. Johnson 





withdrew. This ended the second period in 
the history of the paper. Mr. Bowen now 
resolved to assume full editorial authority, 
delegating the active charge to the Superin- 
tending Editor, Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who remained in that position for two years. 
when he resigned, to be succeeded by Dr. 


‘Ward, who held the office until the death of 


Mr. Bowen, in March, 1896, since which 
time he has had the title of Editor. 

An extraordinary succession of other men 
have held editorial desks during these years. 
Besides those already named may be men- 
tioned Dr. Samuel T. Spear, previously 
pastor of a Brooklyn church, and a man of 
unusual mental power; Justin McCarthy, 
later leader of the Irish Party in the British 
Parliament, who was for a while Literary 
Editor; Wendell Phillips Garrison, Editor 
of The Nation; Dr. Washington Gladden, 
now of Columbus, O. ;\Dr. Henry K. Carroll, 
now Secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Missions ; Prof.C.H. Toy, who is at the head 
of the Semitic Department in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; John McD. Leavitt, formerly Presi- 
dent of Lehigh University; Dr. Robert L. 
Stanton, formerly President of Miami Uni- 
versity ; Titus M. Coan; Professor Norman 
Fox; Dr. David N. Beach, now President 
of Bangor Seminary; John E. Bowen, who 
was office editor at the time of his death in 
1890; W..M. F. Round, ex-Secretary of the 
Prison Association; Prof. H. P. Johnston, 
the historian; Prof. Charles F. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College; Pres. George W. 
Atherton, of the State College of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Leonard Woolsey’ Bacon; 
Maurice Thompson, Bliss Carman and 
Theodore Roberts, poets of fame; Dr. 
Kinsley Twining, now deceased; John 
Woolfolk, also deceased; Prof. F. B. Stan- 
ford; Elbert F. Baldwin, now of The Out- 
look; Paul E. More, now literary editor of 
the Evening Post; Dr. Edwin M. Bliss, 
Secretary of the Society for Industrial Mis- 
sions, and MissSusan Hayes Ward. Other 
names have doubtless escaped the memory 
of the writer. The list is an extraordinary 
one. 

The present editors of THE INDEPENDENT 
are Dr. Ward; Hamilton Holt, Managing 
Editor; Frank D. Root, Political Editor ; 
Edwin E. Slosson, Literary Editor, William 
G. Bowdoin, and Gardner Richardson. 
The names have not been included of fifty 
others who have regularly written for THE 
INDEPENDENT editorially, but have not held 
a desk in its office. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way. 
You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be puid either before the piano is sent or 














Small, Eas 


when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. . 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by promi t orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
} pee Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 





gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds o* illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is “‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
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Survey of 


The President completed 
his tour in the South on 
the afternoon of the 27th 
ult., after a notably enthusiastic recep- 
tion in New Orleans. He arrived at 
Mobile on the 23d, and was greeted there 
by an audience of 40,000 in Bienville 
Square. Judge Oliver J. Semmes (who 
remarked, on the preceding day, that the 
President in one of his books had called 
his father, Admiral Semmes, a pirate), 
presented to the distinguished guest a 
souvenir badge, commending his “broad 
views and judicious actions,” and assur- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Southern Tour 


ing him that the people of Mobile had 


“buried the past.” Responding, the 
President said that one of his uncles had 
been an officer under Admiral Semmes 
on the “Alabama,” that another had 
built the ship, and that the Admiral’s 
daughter was the wife of “that distin- 
guished ex-Confederate, who by his rule 
as Governor of the Philippines, has held 
aloft the record of American rule for in- 
tegrity, efficiency and firmness.” Some 
time later, while speaking of the navy, 
he said: 

“Judge Semmes, in passing by the monu- 
ment to your illustrious father, I felt the thrill 
of pride that all Americans must feel because 
the names of the combatants in that famous 
ship duel are commemorated in the names of 
the ‘Kearsarge’ and the ‘Alabama’ in the 
United States Navy now, and because if ever 
they have to go into action they will go in 
side by side, manned by Americans against a 
common foe.” 

His chief topic in this address was the 
Isthmian Canal. Originally he had 
been, he said, for the Nicaragua route, 
but he accepted the decision of Con- 
gress, it being evident that it must be 
the Panama Canal or no canal. He 
warned his audience not to be misled by 
interested clamor against the project. 


the World 


For decades the construction of a canal 
had been opposed, and successfully, by 
great commercial interests. Certain 
things he had seen in a portion of the 
daily press led him to believe that the 
same obstructive influences were still 
active and were trying to put off the dig- 
ging of the canal for ten or fifteen years. 
But they would surely fail. “The canal 
will be dug, and soon.” Speaking of 
“crooked public servants,” he remarked 
that he would take advice about appoint- 
ing men, but, if he found they were 
crooked, he took no advice- about re- 
moving them and punishing them to the 
fullest extent of the law. 
s 


Having passed _ thru 
Montgomery in_ the 
night, the President ar- 
rived at Tuskegee on the morning of the 
24th. His chief address there was 4de- 
livered at Booker T. Washington’s Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. In the be- 
ginning he expressed surprise and de- 
light at the exhibition of the Institute’s 
work, saying that hereafter he should 
“stand for it more than ever.” Address- 
ing the negroes, he pointed out-that it 
was to the interest of both the white 
people and the colored people that the 
negro be encouraged to»make himself a 
citizen of the highest type of usefulness. 
Every available man in the South should 
be trained to be of the utmost use by the 
development of his intelligence, his skill, 
and his capacity for conscientious effort. 
Agriculture, mechanics, and household 
duties covered in a very large degree the 
field in which the negro could at present 
do most for himself and be most helpful 
to. his white neighbors, for the profes- 
sional and mercantile avenues to success 


His Address to 
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were overcrowded. Ignorance was the 
costliest crop that could be raised in any 
State. Every white man should help the 
negro to help himself. In his own in- 
terest and for his own protection the 
white man should strive for the educa- 
tion of the negro; it was his duty and to 
his interest to see that the negro was 
protected in property, in life, and in all 
his legal rights. The President warmly 
commended those who had done such 
beroic work in the South in arousing 
public opinion against lynching and law- 
lessness in all its forms. They lifted the 
cause of good citizenship thruout the 
Union. The good work at Tuskegee 
could not have been done without the 
loyal support of the white people round 
about. ‘During twenty-five years of ef- 
fort to educate the black man here in the 
midst of a white community of intelli- 
gence and culture, there has never been 
an outbreak between the races, or a diffi- 
culty of any kind.” If any misunder- 
standing between the races should arise 
in any community, the best way out of 
it would be by a prompt and frank con- 
ference between wise, decent, cool- 
headed men among the whites, and the 
wise, decent, cool-headed colored men. 
He urged the negroes to war against all 
crime, especially all crime by men of 
their own race. They should scrupu- 
lously observe all contracts, and lead 
clean, decent, modest lives, thus winning 
the respect of their neighbors of both 
races: 

“The colored people have many difficulties to 
pass through, but these difficulties will be sur- 
mounted if only the policy of reason and com- 
mon sense be pursued. You have made real 
and great progress. Moral and industrial edu- 
cation is what is most needed in order that 
this progress may continue. 

“The race cannot expect to get everything 
at once. It must learn to wait and bide its 
time; to prove itself worthy by showing its 
possession of perseverance, of thrift, of self- 
control. The destiny of the race is chiefly in 
its own hands and must be worked out pa- 
tiently and persistently along these lines. Re- 
member also that the white man who can be 
of most use to the colored man is that colored 
man’s neighbor. Jt is the Southern people 
themselves who must and can solve the difi- 
culties that exist in the South. Of course, 
what help the people of the rest of the Union 
can give them must and will be gladly and 
cheerfully given. The hope of advancement 
for the colored man in the South lies in his 


steady, common sense effort to improve his 
moral and material condition. and to work in 


harmony with the white man in upbuilding the 
commonwealth. The future of the South now 
depends upon the people of both races living 
up to the spirit and letter of the laws of their 
several States, and working out the destinies 
of both races, not as races, but as law-abiding 
American citizens.” 


& 


Returning to Montgom- 
ery, that afternoon, the 
President addressed a 
large audience at the State Capitol. 
“Think what it means for this nation,” 
said he, “that there is no place in the 
Union where the President can feel more 
at home and can feel more that he is in- 
deed the President of all the Union, of 
a united and indissoluble Union, than 
when speaking here under the shadow of 
the first Capitol of the Confederacy.” 
The canal, relations with China, and 
the citizenship duties of the average 
man were his subjects. From Montgom- 
ery he went to Birmingham, the same 
day, and spoke there in Capitol Park, re- 
ferring to the State’s great progress since 
the war, in agriculture, and especially 
in the iron industry. His guard of honor 
was composed of two companies of 
veteran soldiers, one of Confederates, 
the other of Union men. In behalf of 
a Camp of Confederate Veterans, ex- 
Governor Johnston gave him a badge, 
saying : 

“We believe you come nearer to standing 

for the ideals that have inspired our lives than 
any President we have had since the war. Had 
we been born north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
many of us in the war might have followed 
the flag of our fathers, the Stars and Stripes; 
but we are sure that had you been born twenty 
years earlier, and in Georgia, where you 
should have been born, you would have been 
the gallant leader of a brigade under Forrest 
or Stuart.” 
On the following day the President spent 
seven hours in or near Little Rock, Ark. 
At City Park he was introduced by Gov- 
ernor Jefferson Davis, who partly apolo- 
gized for lynching, and partly defended 
it, emphasizing the heinous character 
of the crime by which, he said, lynchings 
were usually caused. The President re- 
sponded to this with some energy, say- 
ing at the beginning that the worst enemy 
of the negro race was the negro criminal 
of the type which the Governor had 
mentioned : 


“Now for the side of the white man. To 
avenge one heinous crime by another heinous 
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crime is to reduce the man doing it to the 
bestial level of the man who committed the 
bestial crime. The horrible effects of lynch 
law are shown in the fact that three-fourths 
of the lynchings are not for that crime at all, 
but for other crimes. And above all other 
men, Governor, you and I and all who are ex- 
ponents and representatives of the law owe it 
to our people, owe it to the cause of civiliza- 
tion and humanity, to do everything in our 
power, officially and unofficially, directly and 
indirectly, to free the United States from the 
menace and reproach of lynch law.” 

At a banquet in the city, the President 
spoke for a modification of the criminal 
laws in the interest of the public, saying 
that the present laws gave guilty men too 
great an advantage, especially if they 
were rich. For three years he had been 
trying to get at certain offenders who 
had been indicted, but had avoided trial. 
That afternoon he started for New Or- 
leans, and passed thru the whole length 
of Governor Vardaman’s State, Missis- 
sippi, in the night. 

Sd 

The President’s recep- 
tion in New Orleans 
was of an extraordi- 
nary character. Never before had the 
streets been so gaily decorated. In a 
steamer, he inspected the entire water- 
front, and then took part in a grand 
parade. At the place selected for his 
public address, the great audience was 
so excited that panic and loss of life 
seemed impending. Therefore he con- 
tented himself with a few words 
designed to preserve order. At a 


To New Orleans 
and the Sea 


luncheon in the St. Charles Hotel, Gov-: 


ernor Blanchard spoke of certain policies 
of the President as to which the Demo- 
crats of Louisiana wished him to have 
the support of Democrats in Congress. 
In reply, the President praised the State’s 
representatives in the Senate and the 
House. If he had convinced them at any 
time that a measure was for the country’s 
good, they had supported it. On the 
other hand, some worthy men “went 
against the realization of their most 
cherished objects’ as soon as he had 
favored these. “One thing I won’t do,” 
said he, “is to make a bluff that I can’t 
make good.” And if he took a position 
after careful thought he was going to 
keep it, “no matter what outsider goes 
the other way.” Commending the ‘hero- 
ism of the people in their contest with 
yellow fever, he said he would have come 
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to New Orleans at any time during the 
Summer, if they had asked him to, 
and if he could have done any good. 
Among their martyrs had been his dear 
friend, Archbishop Chapelle. He spoke 
again of the Panama Canal and said the 
Government should do more for the erec- 
tion and care of the Mississippi levees. 
Late in the afternoon he went on board 
the lighthouse tender, “Magnolia,” which 
moved down toward the mouth of the 
river. At eleven o’clock he had a nar- 
row escape from serious injury. The 
“Magnolia” was struck by the steamer 
“Esparta,” upward bound, and a large 
hole was made in her hull. Mr. Roose- 
velt was thrown down in his stateroom, 
and his face was scratched by broken 
glass from his window. The hole in the 
hull was very near at hand. Going on 
deck, he took command, and the boat was 
speedily beached. Another tender took 
him down tec the Gulf, where he was 
transferred to the cruiser “West Vir- 
ginian,” having passed, as he said, “a 
strenuous birthday,” his forty-seventh. 
The cruiser made fast time to Norfolk, 
and was almost constantly in communica- 
tion with points on the mainland by wire- 
less telegraph, messages passing from the 
Gulf even to Washington, and from the 
Atlantic to Fort Leavenworth, Kan. At 
noon on the 31st the President arrived 
safely at Washington. 
a 


Secretary Taft sailed for 
Colon last week on the 
cruiser ‘‘Columbia,”  in- 
tending to remain on the Isthmus for a 
few days, his purpose being to become 
familiar with the situation. Being the 
responsible officer of the Government in 
charge of the Canal work, Congress will 
look to him for information and explana- 
tions. Chairman Shonts denies that there 
is any friction between him and the Sec- 
retary. He has not said, he adds, that he 
would resign if he could not exercise full 
power and be accountable only to the 
President. An official statement 
shows that, of the $10,000,000 appropri- 
ated for the use of the Commission, $6,- 
000,000 remained unexpended on June 
30th. Since that date, however, about 
$5,000,000 has been paid out, and there 
is now on hand barely enough to pay cur- 
rent expenses until the middle of Decem- 
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ber. Only a small sum has been spent 
for canal construction. Isham Ran- 
dolph, a prominent engineer and a mem- 
ber of the Consulting Board of Engi- 
neers, says in a letter which the Commis- 
sion has published that the country may 
reasonably look for the passage of great 
ocean freighters through the canal before 
1915. Thus far, he continues, the main 
source of labor supplies has been Ja- 
maica, but this labor is of poor quality, 
its efficiency being only one-quarter of 
the average in the States. The introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour system, he says, 
was a lamentable mistake, adding about 
25 per cent. to the labor cost of the entire 
project. 
s&s 

A brief statement from Secre- 
tary Taft has been published, 
saying that he has no intention 
of resigning from the Cabinet to make a 
campaign for the Presidency, is satisfied 
with his present place, and prefers to 
keep it as long as he can. Owing toa 
rumor that Speaker Cannon would op- 
pose at the coming session the passage 
of the Esch-Townsend Railway Rate bill, 
a letter has been published in which he 
says that he stands by the action of the 
House, and, if re-elected Speaker, “will 
constitute the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce substantially as 
it was during the last- Congress.” It is 
due partly to recent testimony concern- 
ing political contributions by the great 
life insurance companies that a strong 
organization, called the Association to 
Prevent Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
has been formed in New York, under the 
leadership of ex-Mayor Seth Low. 
Prominent men in many parts of the 


Various 
Topics 


‘State are members. The aim of the As- 


sociation is to procure the enactment of 
a stringent and comprehensive Corrupt 
Practices law, providing for the full 
publication of election expenditures by 
individuals and organizations, forbidding 
corporations to contribute, naming proper 
objects of expenditure, providing punish- 
ment, and enabling citizens to push a 
judicial inquiry into the correctness and 
completeness of statements made. In 
an address at the unveiling of a statue 
to J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture, ex- 
President Cleveland, at the close of his 


tribute to Mr. Morton’s “lofty civic 
righteousness, simple and sure standards 
of public morality, and stern insistence 
upon official honesty,” added the follow- 
ing: 

“We have fallen upon days when our peo- 
ple are more than ever turning away from 
their old faith in the saving grace of charac- 
ter and flocking to the worship of money- 
making idols. Daily and hourly in the light 
of investigation and exposure, characterless 
lives are seen in appalling numbers, without 
chart or compass, crowded upon the rocks 
and shoals of faithlessness and breach of 
trust.” 

It may be that no one of those ac- 
cused of selling the Government’s cotton 
crop estimates will be prosecuted. Fred- 
erick A. Peckham and Moses Haas, who 
were indicted with Edwin S. Holmes, 
Jr., have been discharged in New York by 
a Federal Commission, to whom applica- 
tion for a warrant for their removal to 
Washington had been made. Some ex- 
pect that Holmes also will be released. 

ws 

— For some time past, 
“aaa Datto Ali has been the 
only hostile Moro chief 

in Mindanao. He and his son, with ten 
of his followers, were killed last week by 
a detachment of the Third Cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain McCoy. Forty-three 
prisoners were taken, all of them wound- 
ed. Captain McCoy lost three men in 
the fight. Five of the constabulary force 
were killed in an engagement with other 
Moros near Lake Liguasan. Only a 
small part of the money paid for the 
friars’ lands has been used for the bene- 
fit of the Catholic Church in the islands. 
The bulk of it has been taken away by 
the three orders (the Dominicans, Au- 
gustinians and Franciscans) and devoted 
to their uses elsewhere. Dispatches from 
Rome say that reports of a recent confer- 
ence at Manila between Secretary Taft 
and the local Bishops have been received 
by the Pope. The Secretary, it is said, 
complained because this money had been 
taken from the islands, Pope Leo and 
Cardinal Rampolla having promised in 
1902 that it should be used for the 
Church there. When the Bishops com- 
plained because of delay in restoring to 
them the Church property claimed and 
taken by Aglipay, he explained that they 
must apply to the courts. He was will- 
ing, the dispatches say, to hasten a settle- 
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ment of claims relating to the occupation 
of church property by our troops during 
the insurrection, but when they asked 
that the insular Government should as- 
sist in supporting the parochial schools, 
he explained that this was forbidden by 
the constitutional principles of the na- 
tional Government. 


Baron Fejervary 
still holds his po- 
sition as Hunga- 
rian Premier, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has not succeeded in getting a 
majority in the Chamber to endorse him. 
He has prorogued Parliament until De- 
cember 19th, and has now brought for- 
ward a new program of reforms for dis- 
cussion. In case this is not approved by 
the Chamber when it reassembles, he will 
dissolve it and call a new election, in the 
hope that with universal suffrage in sight 
the present Magyar coalition will be 
overthrown. The new program of the 
Government makes some concessions on 
the language question. The regiments 
composed of Hungarians will be drilled 
in the Hungarian language, and the 


The Program of the 
Hungarian Cabinet 


Hungarian officers are already being 


transferred to such regiments. He pro- 
poses to postpone any changes in the cus- 
toms union of the two nations until 1917, 
when the establishment of a _ separate 
tariff may be expected. Many measures 
are proposed for the benefit of the farm- 
ers and working classes, such as compul- 
sory insurance for working men and free 
and compulsory education. Small farm 
holdings are to be encouraged and the 
mortgage debt of small landed proprie- 
tors relieved by converting it. Still more 
important is the proposal for universal 
secret and direct suffrage in place of the 
present limited and disproportionate sys- 
tem, which gives the Magyars, really in a 
minority in Hungary, a dominant posi- 
tion. Apparently the unwillingness of 
the Emperor-King to accept this radical 
measure as a solution of the deadlock has 
been overcome. Its immediate effect is, 
however, to unite all the Magyar groups 
against the threatened attack upon their 
supremacy. Count Stefan Tisza, the 
leader of the Liberal party, which was 
defeated in the last election, is fighting 
the extension of the suffrage as vigor- 


ously as his opponents of the Coalition. - 
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Mr. Kristoffy, who as a member of the 
Fejervary Cabinet originated the suf- 
frage scheme, endeavors to prove by sta- 
tistics that it would actually increase the 
Magyar vote. But Count Tisza points 
out that, while the total Magyar vote 
would be greater, their representation 
would be cut down, for the increase 
would be mostly in those districts where 
they have already a majority, while in 
other districts which they now hold they 
would be swamped by non-Magyar votes 
cast at the dictation of the Clerical or So- 
cialist leaders. Universal suffrage would 
place a third or at least a quarter of the 
constituencies in non-Magyar hands. If 
the question is forced to a vote it would 
be likely to carry in spite of the present 
system of voting, since the Socialists and 
the minor races are so enthusiastic in 
favor of it, and some of the Liberals and 
even of the Nationalists are too demo- 
cratic in their principles to oppose it. 
Very remarkable speculations are rife in 
regard to international complications. 
A pamphlet was published in Berlin enti- 
tled “The Hungarian Crisis and the Ho- 
henzollerns,” which recommended the 
overthrow of the Austrian Hapsburg 
dynasty and the substitution of a 
German Hohenzollern dynasty as_ the 
solution of the difficulty. The author- 
ship of the pamphlet has been traced 
to Nemed Denes, private secretary 
of Baron Banffy, the ex-Premier, and he 
has been arrested for high treason. It is 
generally supposed that Baron Banffy 
may be implicated, altho he denies all 
knowledge of it. It is rumored that Em- 
peror William of Germany, in his desire 
to conclude an alliance with Russia and 
check a possible Anglo-Russian entente, 
has proposed to the Czar the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary. He is also 
reported to be willing to give the Czar 
the assistance of German troops, if neces- 
sary, in putting down a rebellion of his 
subjects. 
st 

If the concessions of- 
fered by the Czar are ac- 
cepted by the people, the 
manifesto issued October 30th, 1905, 
marks the end of the Russian autocracy, 
and the document becomes the historic 
foundation of their future liberties. If 
it should turn out that the Government 
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has yielded too late to save itself, the 
revolution is not likely to go backward. 
The manifesto changes the Duma from 
a mere advisory body elected by a very 
restricted suffrage to a true legislative 
assembly based upon an extended suff- 
rage and endowed with the power to con- 
trol all laws and to supervise their ad- 
ministration. The other demands of the 
Zemstvoists for personal, religious, ver- 
bal and political liberty are also granted 
directly or implicitly. The manifesto is 
given below in full: 


“We, Nicholas II., by the grace of God, Em- 
peror and Autocrat of All the Russias, Czar 
of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., de- 
clare to all our faithful subjects that the 
troubles and agitation in our capital and nu- 
merous other places fill our heart with great 
and painful sorrow. The happiness of the 
Russian sovereign is indissolubly bound up 
with the happiness of the people, and the sor- 
row of the people is the sorrow of the sov- 
ereign. 

“From the agitations may arise a great na- 
tional disorganization and menace to the integ- 
rity and unity of our empire. The supreme 
duty imposed on us by our sovereign mission 
requires us to efface ourself and with all our 
reason and all our power to hasten the cessa- 
tion of the troubles so dangerous to the State. 

“Having ditected the different authorities to 
take steps to prevent open manifestations of 
disorder, excesses and violence and to protect 
our peaceful subjects, who are anxious for the 
quiet accomplishment of the duty which lies 
upon us all, we have recognized that in order 
to assure the success of general measures for 
the pacification of public life it is indispensable 
to co-ordinate and unify the powers of the 
central Government. 

“We, therefore, direct the Government to 
carry out our inflexible will in the following 
manner: 

“1. To grant the population the immutable 
foundations of civic liberty based on the real 
inviolability of the person, and freedom of 
conscience, speech, union and association. 

“2. Without deferring the elections to the 
State Duma (assembly) already ordered, to 
call to participation in the Duma, as far as 
possible in view of the shortness of time be- 
fore the Duma is assembled, those classes of 
the population now completely deprived of 
electoral rights, leaving the development of the 
principle of electoral rights in general to the 
newly established legislative order of things. 

“3. To establish it as an immutable rule that 
no law can come into force without the ap- 
proval of the State Duma. and that it shall be 
possible for the elected of the people to exer- 
cise real participation in the supervision of the 
maemy of the acts of the authorities appointed 
vy us. 

“The Government is to abstain from any in- 
terference with the elections to the Duma and 
is to keep in view our sincere desire for the 
realization of the ukase of December 25, 1904. 
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It must maintain the prestige of the Duma and 
confidence in its labors, and not resist its de- 
cisions so long as they are not inconsistent 
with the historic greatness of Russia. One 
must identify oneself with the ideas of a great 
majority of society, and not with the echoes 
of noisy groups and factions, too often un- 
stable It is especially important to secure 
the reform of the council of the empire on an 
electoral principle. 

“T believe that in the exercise of the execu- 
tive power the following principles should be 
embodied : 

“1, Sincerity in the confirmation of civil lib- 
erty and in providing guarantees for its main- 
tenance. 

“2. A tendency toward the abolition of ex- 
clusive laws. 

“3. The co-ordination of activity of all the 
organs of Government. 

“4. The avoidance of repressive measures re- 
specting proceedings which do not openly 
menace society or the State. 

“s. Resistance to acts which manifestly 
threaten society or the State, such resistance 
being based upon the law and on moral unity 
with a reasonable majority of society. Con- 
fidence must be placed in the political tact of 
Russian society. It is impossible that society 
should desire a state of anarchy which would 
threaten the addition of all the horrors of civil 
strife and the dismemberment of the empire. 

_“We appeal to all the faithful sons of Rus- 
sia to remember their duty toward the father- 
land and to aid in bringing an end to these 
unprecedented troubles, and to apply all their 
forces in co-operation with us to restore calm 
and peace upon our natal soil. 

“Given at Peterhof, October 17 (O. S.), 
1905, in the eleventh year of our reign. 

“NICHOLAS.” 
M 


The demonstration of the 
power of the revolutionists 
by a general strike has re- 
sulted in determining, or at least hasten- 
ing, the action of the Government. 
Without waiting even for the anniversary 
of his accesion, November 3rd, the Czar 
has, by imperial manifesto, established a 
constitutional Government. Count Witte 
has been called to reorganize the old 
Council of State into a Cabinet of Min- 
isters responsible for their acts to the 
Duma. The Countess Witte, a Jewess 
by birth, has been received at Court by 
the Empress. Count Witte will choose 
his ministry from such of the present 
administration as will loyally accept 
the new régime, and such reformers as 
are willing to support the Government. 
Many former conservatives and reac- 
tionaries are now under the pressure of 
circumstances proclaiming themselves 
liberal at heart. Even General Trepoff, 


Count Witte 
in Charge 
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the head of the police force of the em- 
pire, who on account of his suppression 
of street rioting has been sentenced to 
death by the revolutionists, is now re- 
ported to have supported Witte in his 
efforts to induce the Czar to grant free 
institutions to his people. He has not, 
however, relaxed his efforts at maintain- 
ing order and by his firmness and fore- 
thought has prevented any serious up- 
risings in the large cities, thus confining 
the agitation to the “passive resistance” 
methods of the strike and boycott. He 
has 90,000 troops under his command in 
the capital and 35,000 in Warsaw and 
the streets are thoroly patrolled. He an- 
nounced that no blank cartridges had 
been issued to the military, who were in- 
structed to fire directly upon any crowd 
that offered resistance. The strike was 
evidently carefully planned and well 
managed by the Socialist Committees, 
and is remarkable because it included all 
classes. The employees in the offices of 
fifteen of the largest insurance, trans- 
portation and metallurgical companies 
of St. Petersburg handed to their 
stating: “We have 


employers notes, 
ceased to work on a political strike.” 


The clerks in the banks, the actors 
and ballet dancers in the theatres, the 
lawyers in the courts, all joined with 
the workmen in the general strike. 
It is estimated that 20,000 men 
quit work in the capital as a_politi- 
cal demonstration, but with remark- 
able unanimity abstained from violence. 
Communication between the cities was 
cut by the strike of the railway and tele- 
graph employees, the street cars were 
stopped, and no newspapers appeared. 
Both in Moscow and St. Petersburg there 
was great scarcity of food, especially of 
milk and meat, and the streets were left 
in darkness, except for oil lamps and the 
military searchlights. Since the Czar has 
permitted the universities to hold politi- 
cal meetings, these have become the cen- 
ters of agitation, and all classes have 
taken advantage of the immunity granted 
to the students. Thruout Friday and 
Saturday, day and night, thousands of 
people held meetings in the various class 
rooms, at which students were in a mi- 
nority. The most violent speeches were 
made with impunity by the revolutionary 
leaders. At Moscow anti-revolutionary 
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mobs, known as the “Black Gang,” were 
organized with the tacit approval of the 
conservatives, and these assaulted stu- 
dents and Socialists whenever they ap- 
peared upon the streets. They besieged 
the university, but the students barri- 
caded the entrances with cobblestones 
from the courtyards, and defended them- 
selves until rescued and taken home by an 
escort of dragoons. The water-works 
were closed down for three days, and 
water from foul pools and wells sold at 
high prices in the city, but on account of 
the suffering and danger from disease 
the strikers allowed the water supply .to 
be again turned on. At Odessa, War- 
saw, Lodz and Kharkoff there was more 
violence and many people were killed 
by the Cossacks, who charged the 
crowds. It is yet uncertain what will be 
the effect of the Czar’s manifesto. The 
revolutionary Socialists consider the Lib- 
erals their enemies as much as they do 
the bureaucracy, and will not be willing 
to relinquish the power which they have 
proved that they possess, so the first duty 
of the new Premier may be to suppress 
the riotous demonstrations of those to 
whom he owes his position. The strik- 
ing printers refused even to set up the 
manifesto, but as it became known in St. 
Petersburg the streets were filled all night 
with throngs of rejoicing people, sineing 
the National hymn, “God Save the Em- 
peror,” where recentlv the “Marseillaise” 
had been more often heard. The people 
surrounded the Cossacks. patted their 
horses, and told them: “Go home, now. 
We no longer need you. We have lib- 
erty.” 
& 

The boycott against British 
goods or the “Swadeshi 
movement,” as it is called, 
is proving to be much more than a form 
of protest against the division of Bengal. 
It is beine enthusiastically taken up by 
young Indian nationalists. who by press, 
meetings and local societies, are carry- 
ing the propaganda even beyond the 
Province of Bengal and are endeavor- 
ing to unite all classes in an attack upon 
the commercial interests of Great Britain. 
Their clamor for self-government and 
constitutional rights having had little 
effect upon the British official, now they 
are trying to see if the British trader is 


The Boycott 
in India 
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not more vulnerable. Instead of holding 
congresses they are closing shops. In- 
stead of passing resolutions, they are 
making them. Since they have not been 
able to get a protective tariff in favor of 
native manufactures, they hope to attain 
the same result by the boycott. Their 


organ—New India—states their objects 
very clearly in the following words: 


“There are two ideas at the root of this boy- 
cott movement; one is economic, and the other 
political. One idea is that by this means we 
shall be able to impart a new stimulus to in- 
digenous arts and crafts, and thus help the 
cause of our commercial and industrial regen- 
eration; the other is that by this refusal to 
use foreign and specially British made articles, 
the people will learn to assert themselves 
against the present foreign despotism that 
rules them in the interest of an alien people, 
and gradually rise to a consciousness of their 
own strength and capacity for that passive re- 
sistance which is the only weapon with which 
a disarmed people may fight its armed rulers.” 
They prefer the use of the term 
“Consumers’ League” to “boycott,” and 
deprecate the cruder forms of revolution- 
ary agitation. The students have taken 
the lead in the movement, and in Cal- 
cutta they celebrated the news of Lord 
Curzon’s resignation by burning their 
English-made clothing in bonfires and 
swearing off from cigarettes. Importers 
have in some places been forced to 
countermand their orders for goods from 
England, and are not able to sell off their 
stocks at half-price. To wear coarse 
native cloth and to discard European 
collars, neckties and boots, is esteemed 
truly patriotic. Since there are not 
enough mills in India to meet this in- 
creased demand the prices of all kinds of 
native manufactures have gone up fifty 
per cent. or more, so as to automatically 
check the Swadeshi movement. English 
merchants are accused of assisting this 
by buying up the entire output of some 
of the mills in order to corner the mar- 
ket. It is still uncertain, whether the 
present feeling can be long kept to such 
a pitch as to result in the establishment 
of native mills to supply the demands. 
The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India may be expected to allay 
to some extent the anti-British sentiment. 
They have left England and will land at 
Bombay on November oth, just 30 years 
later than the visit of King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales. An extensive tour 
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has been arranged by which the Prince 
will visit every part of India before 
leaving March 19th, 1905. 


a 


About a month ago an 
Armenian, giving the name 
of Johannes Afarian, and 
carrying an American passport, was 
arrested in connection with the plot to 
assassinate the Sultan, and a fortnight 
later, when Ghirkis Vartanian was ar- 
rested on the charge of murdering Apik 
Undjian, it was found that he, too, was 
an American citizen. The American 
Legation has little sympathy with revo- 
lutionary Armenians who protect them- 
selves by carrying American citizen pa- 
pers, but the summary way in which the 
Turkish officials dealt with these cases, 
and condemned both men to death on 
October 19, provoked a protest from 
Minister Leishman. In reply the Turk- 
ish Government claimed the men did not 
possess American citizen papers and had 
not presented them, which was in flat 
contradiction to the evidence in the 
hands of the Legation. Minister Leish- 
man entered another protest, and the 
outcome is awaited with considerable in- 
terest. The two main questions at issue 
in this matter are whether Ottoman sub- 
jects, naturalized in America, forfeit 
their citizenship on their return to Tur- 
key, and whether the American Legation 
can interfere in their being sentenced for 
criminal offenses. There is a Turkish law 
that no Ottoman subjects can become 
citizens of another nation without the 
consent of the Porte. Without this con- 
sent any naturalization is void. The 
American Government refuses to admit, 
however, that any law of a foreign coun- 
try can prevent it from admitting whom 
it wishes to citizenship, and claims the 
right and duty to protect all its citizens, 
wherever they may be, without distinc- 
tion of origin. It is reported that the 
powers intend to present a joint ulti- 
matum to the Turkish Government on 
account of its resistance to their finan- 
cial control of Macedonia. Reports of 
a Turkish reverse in Yemen have been 
received. The position of the troops is 
considered precarious, as they are hard 
pressed by the Arabs, and are in great 
need of supplies. 


Troubles in 
Turkey 





The Philippines Revisited 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT 


[When Secretary Taft returned from the Philippines after his remarkably successful ad- 
ministration there, the first article he wrote for publication in America appeared in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. Now on the return from his second trip we are pleased to publish his first 
article to the American people on the new conditions in the Philippines, as he found them. 
—Enp1rTor.] 


E Americans have grown so ac-_ things I should like to see accomplished, 
customed to rapidity of de- I should be unfair both to the Filipino 
2lopment in our own country, people as a whole and to their Govern- 
and to the display of great individual in- ment. When one looks backward in- 
itiative and enterprise, that we are prone stead of forward, and compares the 
to- expect results too rapidly in the achievements to date in the, Philippines 
Philippines. One must constantly check with the state of affairs previously ex- 
this tendency when judging of affairs in isting there, he finds reason for encour- 
those islands. So, were I to express an agement and is able to appreciate the 
opinion now upon the developments in better the net results of the new Govern- 
the Philippines since I left there at the ment. 
end of 1903, having in mind all the Despite some few provinces in which 














Group Taken on Shipboard Showing Members of the Taft Party. From Right to Left, First Row—Represen- 
tative Nicholas Longworth, Miss Alice Roosevelt and Colonel Edwards. Second Row—Miss Boardman, 
Secretary William H. Taft and Mrs. Francis G. Newlands. Standing—Captain Thompson, Mrs. Parsons, 
Senator Francis G. Newlands, Miss McMillan, Representative James N. Gillette and Representative Her- 
bert Parsong. Copyright, 1905, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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Secretary Taft, Miss Alice Roosevelt and American Delegates Returning From the 


Provincial Capital at 
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special conditions, economic or political, 
or both together, have prevented any 
general improvement, it is impossible 
not to think that the most important fea- 
tures of the situation in the Philippines 
at present are the great increase in 
school enrollment and attendance, the 
great and general popular enthusiasm 
over education, and the significant re- 
sults already achieved in our American 
schools there; a net improvement, over 
the archipelago as a whole, of the means 
of transportation, both by water and by 
land, for which the Government de- 
serves credit to a degree which the 
charges of certain uninformed critics 
entirely conceal; a net improvement 
in most of the provinces, in methods 


of sanitation and in the standard of 
living of the majority of the people 
—this last despite “hard times” in most 
provinces, toc; and a general, steady im- © 
provement in the conditions of public 
order, in all the provinces save the few 
above referred to as exceptional. These 
things imply substantial gains ; and, while 
I would not gainsay the fact that the 
Philippines are passing thru “hard times” 
—in fact, would rather point to these re- 
sults as the more notable because 
achieved in the face of “hard times.” I 
believe these are things to be borne in 
mind whenever the pessimist, either 
Filipino or American, paints a picture of 
absolute misery and oppression in the 
Philippines, 
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No governmental policy could have 
averted or have wholly remedied the ef- 


fects of the “hard times” that have come . 


to the Philippines in large part thru pro- 
vidential causes. The war, the destruc- 
tion of the draft animals by rinderpest, 
the cholera, locusts, and in some places 
a series of drouths, have been woes 
that trod on each other’s heels, so fast 
they followed. Were there greater indi- 
vidual initiative among the Filipinos, 
and were ignorance and apathy less 
widespread among their masses, the ef- 
fect of these visitations would not have 
been so great. The country seems un- 
able readily to readjust itself to new 
conditions. There is a lack of resource- 
fulness, or lack of knowledge, on the part 
of its people. Even when we turn to the 


relatively small class of educated men, 
we find them too prone to waste valuable 
time in lamentations and to count upon 
some governmental measure of salvation, 
when in part the remedy for their ills 
lies in their hands as landholders in a 
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country rich in resources. Many of them 
find it easier to promote “agricultural 
associations” or other similar organiza- 
tions, and draft a reform on paper, than 
they do to go earnestly to work, with the 
best means at hand, to repair the ravages 
in their own property, to study better 
methods of agriculture, and apply them 
with painstaking effort of the sort that 
brings results. These are among the 
reasons why I do not consider the present 
state of the Filipinos.as being so utterly 
miserable as some of their number paint 
it. If you offer cash for the land of some 
of these men, who claim they are taxed 
on something they cannot get a profit 
from, you will find that they ask full 
value, or even more, for it. And, despite 
all the talk one hears, there is more ready 
money loose in the Philippines today, in 
all probability, than there ever has been 
before, while very certainly there is more 
money passing thru the hands of the 
lower-class Filipinos. 

But I should be the last to deny that 
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the shoe is pinching in the Philippines, 
that there is'economic depression there, 
and that measures of relief are needed. 
It was to this end that, while in the is- 
lands, I announced to the Filipinos that 
the Philippine Commission, which had 
had the matter under consideration for 
some time, would suspend the tax on 
land according to its assessed valuation 
for a period of three years at least. The 
general rule of land taxation in the 
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people to regard this measure as an im- 
position. In any permanent scheme of 
Philippine taxation there must be an im- 
post on landed property, in some 
form or other. It will be necessary, be- 
fore this three-year period of exemption 
expires, to study upon this subject and 
work out a plan. 

The complaints against the internal 
revenue taxes imposed last year, while 
they have made themselves more ef- 
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Secretary Taft and Company of Arrerican Delegates cain, with Prominent Filipinos in the Banquet Hall of 


the Nipa Palm Auditorium, San Fernando, Panpanga 
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Orient is of a tax upon rental or produc- 
tion. Hence, the plan which we inaug- 
urated in the Philippines must be re- 
garded, as it was regarded at the time 
of its enactment in I9o1, as in the nature 
of an experiment. Now, whether or not 
this is the right principle of taxation to 
adopt in those islands, it certainly fell 
upon the hardest possible combination of 
circumstances for its trial. The fact that 
Spain had collected no“revenue directly 
from land increased the tendency of the 


fectively heard in the Philippine press, 
because of large tobacco and alcohol 
manufacturing interests involved, were 
nevertheless not in any sense so wide- 
spread as those against the land tax. 
Experience may demonstrate the wisdom 
of modification of some of the schedules, 
or of some of the subjects adopted for 
taxation, in the internal revenue law. 
But the principle of taxation of tobacco 
and alcohol is correct and will be per- 
manently retained. For the time being, 
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the internal revenue imposts become of 
special importance, for they must supply 
to the provinces and municipalities (and 
herein the rapidly expanding work of the 
schools is involved) the revenues that 
they will lose thru the suspension of the 
land tax. 

Future fiscal readjustment in the 
Philippines will also be bound up more 
or less with the question of the tariff 
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But I have been saying to my Filipino 
friends that they must not think that 
favorable action by Congress on this 
matter will prove to be a panacea for all 
their ills. I believe their natural market 
for sugar and tobacco is in the Asiatic 
region, in China, Japan and other coun- 
tries. I regard the reduction of the 
tariff in our ports as chiefly important 
sentimentally and in raising the prices at 

















Parade in Manila in Honor of the American Visitors. 
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between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. I am hopeful that the recent trip 
will help toward legislation in Congress 
this winter reducing at least to 25 per 
cent. of thi. rates of the Dingley tariff 
the duties collected in our ports on 
Philippine sugar and tobacco. It should 
stimulate the sentiment for full free trade 
between the Philippines and the United 
States when the clause of the Treaty of 
Paris granting special favors to Spain 
in the ports of the Philippines will have 
expired. 


which the Philippines will dispose of 
their sugar to China and Japan. To hold 
their own in the Oriental market at their 
doors, where the means of transporta- 
tion, sources of supply and character of 
the products offered are increasing and 
improving every year, the Filipinos must 
get down to work and improve their 
own methods of cultivating and prepar- 
ing their products for the market. 

The Philippines are not the only coun- 
try where the existence of “hard times” 
results in political agitation. This is one 
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reason why I am unable to deduce all 
the consequences that some would de- 
duce from the fact that the presence of 
our party in the islands was availed of 
by many Filipinos to press forward 
petitions for independence, or the prom- 
ise of independence, more or less imme- 
diate. In Manila, Iloilo, and Seba, 
where there is and has been for some 
time economic depression, we heard a 
good deal of talk, usually general and 
elusive in character, regarding independ- 
ence. The influence that prosperity has 
was apparent when we reached the hemp 
provinces, where high prices for traders, 
farmers and laborers alike, tho not al- 
ways in equal degree, have resulted in 
great general improvement in the stand- 
ard of living, the inauguration of public 
improvements out of local funds, and the 
existence of a state of relatively perfect 
order and peace. In those communities, 
the petitions and speeches at the ban- 
quets did not speak of independence, but 
of remedies for existing conditions in 
government which their makers thought 
worthy of bringing to the attention of 
our party. 

I am well aware of the fact that other 
elements entered into the agitation for 
independence that has been going on for 
some time in the islands, and that took 
on added force coincident with this 
party’s visit to the islands. Grievances 
against our government in the islands, 
whether well-founded or unfounded, will 
always be seized upon by a certain ele- 
ment which is only waiting for such op- 
portunities for agitation. At such times 
other Filipinos of a less impatient or less 
superficial character, who, under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, will lend a hand to 
governnient, are more readily drawn 
into a campaign for independence. In 
other words, political discontent in the 
Philippines will always take the form of 
a campaign for independence, more or 
less immediate. These are facts in the 
situation confronting us as a power 
governing from outside, which we might 
as well frankly recognize, indeed, must 
recognize. The Filipinos (and there are 
many) who may be said to have opinions 
of their own, cannot at any time thus 
be stampeded for immediate independ- 
ence. All this is wholly apart from the 
question as to the actual fitness of the 
Filipinos for independence today, or at 
an early date, or as to whether the de- 
mands of a few are to be accepted as 
the things which the many wish or 
ought to have. 

During our second stay in Manila, a 
small faction of Filipinos of education 
appeared before the congressional dele- 
gation to present a petition for immedi- 
ate independence, the United States first 
securing from the other powers a guar- 
antee of “perpetual neutrality” for the 
Arguing as to the 


Philippine Islands. 
question of the country’s preparedness, 


these Filipinos said in substance: “We 
have a ‘directing class,’ composed of 
five per cent. of our people, who have 
education and know how to govern; and 
we have a ‘governable mass,’ composed 
of the ninety-five per cent. of our people 
who have shown in the past that they 
know how to obey and are submissive 
and docile; therefore, we have all the 
essentials for a self-government coun- 
try!” 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

















The Prodigal’s Return 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Williams, the sailor labor leader and implac- 
able foe of the crimps. Since his last “yarn,” in which he described his latest experience as a 


stoker, he has been across the ocean. 
of a stowaway. 


The following article gives his experience in the réle 
The portrait of Mr. Williams which we publish is a very good likeness and 


was taken especially for THe INDEPFNDFNT.—EpITOR.] 


est liars afloat, and the only pre- 

varicators to whom they lower 
their colors ashore are captains, crimps 
and sea-writers. 

“Mother,” declared the young tar, 
who had just returned from a long voy- 
age and was triumphantly recounting 
his adventures for the entertainment of 
his admiring relatives, “Mother, I’ve 
seen rivers o’ rum and mountains o’ 
sugar and flyin’ fish!” 

“No you hain’t,” flashed the good old 
lady with pardonable warmth; “don’t 
you try to fool me like that! You might 
ha’ seen rivers o’ rum and mountains 0’ 
sugar, that much I'll allow, but you 
never seen no flyin’ fish!” 

Within the short space of six months 


Ges lian are undoubtedly the great- 


& 


I have served in eight different ships 
and. under four different flags. In that 
time I have plowed a furrow eighteen 
thousand nautical miles in length, and 
have been at different times a sailor, a 
stoker, a deserter, a beach-comber, and 
last and least honored of all, a stow- 
away. 

May the spirit of “Tom Pepper’’ for- 
give me, but it’s true! 

Hellfire Jack and I left New Orleans 
together in the Dutch tramp “Vander- 
deken” of Rotterdam, bound for Ham- 
burg. 

When we came to unpack I discov- 
ered to my dismay that I had left my 
precious discharge book, containing my 
well-cherished old “Lime Juice” dis- 
charges, behind in Mister Swindler’s 
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boarding house in Tchoupitoulas street. 
I quickly made my loss known to the 
captain, and he in turn sternly charged 
Mister Decoy, the runner who had con- 
voyed us on board, to be sure and send 
those discharges to the ship’s address in 
Hamburg, as it would be almost impos- 
sible for me to ship from a European 
port without them. 

Of course, Mister Decoy solemnly 
promised, and wrote down the address 
which the captain dictated, with great 
exactness and a great show of concern 
over my misfortune. He also accepted 
the proferred quarter for postage with 
evident reluctance and benevolent resig- 
nation. Then he went ashore and forgot 
me and my discharge book, and I went 
on my way to Hamburg with nothing to 
show for my career but the palms of my 
hands. 

Such is the genesis of this story. That 
is why I became a stowaway. 

At Hamburg the ship received no 
mail for me. Inquiries at the American, 
Dutch and British Consulates anent my 
precious discharges were unavailing. So 
I could not ship. At length, however, 


after sojourning three weeks in the 
Free City, and spending most of our 


time in the “Liverpool House,” the 
“Horse Stable” and with Majuba Jimm 
(two m’s, please), Jack and I managed 
to secure berths in a broken-down Eng- 
lish tramp, which had arrived in distress 
from Rangoon, and was bound to North 
Shields for repairs. 

After a brief but stormy and vexa- 
tious passage across the German Ocean, 
we landed on New Quay, the proud pos- 
sessors of thirty shillings each, and a 
passing knowledge of water-front Eng- 
lish. Thence Jack and I crossed the 
Tyne and soon established ourselves 
at the “‘Mariner’s Arms,” in South 
Shields. 

Bleak November had now turned into 
dreary, dismal December, and the cold, 
misty weather which prevailed over the 
northeast corner of England was any- 
thing but charming. 

Jack and I had long since worn out 
our homeward-bound welcome at the 
“Mariner’s Arms,” and become common 
beach-combers on the _ inhospitable 
shores of Merrie England. 

Thus we spent six miserable weeks in 
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a vain attempt to go slaving again with- 
out avail. 

Meanwhile we had pawned or peddled 
all our earthly belongings except what 
we stood in, and, with the proverbial 
resourcefulness of improvident seamen, 
had escaped starvation or vagrancy by a 
judicious system of “panhandling” that 
would have excited the admiration and 
envy of the Prince of Hoboes. 

We diligently besought the guileless 
barmaids for coppers and small change, 
the kind-hearted homeward bounders 
for “tanners” and shillings, and the 
gullible Holy Joes at the Seamen‘s In- 
stitute for relief tickets and handouts, 
and usually we succeeded all round. 

But this mode of existence was un- 
speakably distasteful and degrading to 
us both. So we made up our minds at 
length to seize the first opportunity to 
stow away and return as prodigals to our 
native land. 

It was just at this juncture, when we 
had become thoroly discouraged and 
desperate enough for anything short of 
hari-kari, that the “Grand Tanker,” one 
of those monstrous sectional creations 
for the transportation of oil in bulk, ar- 
rived in Shields, and she proved to be 
our salvation. 

It was New Year’s week and most of 
the “Grand Tanker’s” crew were ashore 
on leave. Wherefore, substitutes were 
required for a few days to clean out the 
bottoms of her empty oil tanks, a process 
always necessary after the oil has been 
pumped out. 

Having worked in oil tanks before and 
being familiar with the disagreeable task 
of scraping, I urged Jack to come along 
with me and earn some honest coin for 
our New Year’s celebration. 

So, like the prodigal in the parable, 
we duly hired ourselves to a foreign 
citizen for the task that other men re- 
jected, and descended into the dark, 
noisome, gaseous, iron caverns, down 
to the very skin of the ship, and there 
working for three days with a gang of 
shiftless roustabouts in the stifling at- 
mosphere among the filthy dregs of the 
false bottom, we cleaned and scraped 
fourteen of the sixteen big tanks in turn, 
receiving as compensation fifteen shil- 
lings each and our grub. 

Thruout our three days of tedious 
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drudgery the temperature in those damp, 
iron caverns never rose much above the 
freezing point and the hours seemed un- 
usually long and irksome. 

At last on Saturday, New Year’s eve, 
all hands were paid and a new crew 
signed for the ensuing voyage. 

Most of the old hands resigned, but 
there still remained a number of 
vacancies in both the mate’s and en- 
gineer’s departments. 

After leaving the ship’s chart room 
with a tenacious clutch on our hardly 
earned shillings, Jack and I joined the 
eager crowd of outward bounders, who 
waited hopefully on the bridge for a 
favorable nod from the chief officer or 
second engineer, who were busy super- 
vising the re-engagement of their old 
hands and selecting substitutes where 
vacancies existed. 

Jack had spent the most of the 
previous night disguising himself for the 
desirable réle of “Lime Juice” stoker, and 
his present appearance was irreproach- 
able. He wore a suit of rough blue 
serge, a plaid muffler, narrow toed 


bluchers and a cheesecutter cap. , He 


was to all appearances a thorogoing 
British clinker, while his habitual imita- 
tion of the Liverpool swagger and his 
fiery countenance served to highten the 
pardonable imposition. 

Thus faultlessly attired for the de- 
mands of the occasion, and adept in the 
mannerisms and general deportment of 
English firemen, Jack promptly elbowed 
his way to the front with impudent as- 
surance, proudly displaying aloft the out- 
side cover of an English discharge book, 
containing one bob-tail discharge for the 
passage from Hamburg to Shields, and 
except for the difference in our name§, 
an exact counterpart of the one I held, 
but did not display, for the same service. 

The books were practically useless to 
ship on when viewed from the inside, 
but the covers are all alike, so Jack ran 
his bluff entirely on his shape and an 
empty cover and won out as a bold man 
should. 

In my own case, however, I had not 
the remotest prospect of being engaged. 
No amount of disguising could ever 
make me resemble a British subject, for 
my speech and disposition would betray 
me even if my appearance didn’t. I 
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might possibly pass as a dago in the 
twilight of a cloudy day, but I could not 
impersonate a Britisher even in a coal 
bunker. ; 

I knew that my case was hopeless so 
far as signing on went, yet I sincerely 
hoped for Jack’s success, for I knew 
that if he went I should go too—signed 
or unsigned. 

So I pushed into the midst of burly 
Britishers, with Yankee insolence, and 
made my way well forward to see what 
became of Jack. 

At length the second engineer came 
out of the chart room door and gazed 
discriminatingly for a moment over the 
restive crowd of impatient candidates 
assembled on the bridge deck. Then he 
took a step forward and took a dis- 
charge book from the first man within 
reach. As he paused to examine it 
there ensued a general rush from the 
crowd. Instantly the brass-bound son 
of a shifting spanner found himself the 
tangible centre of a ferocious mob, all 
clinging, fighting, surging and swearing 
blasphemously, while clamoring uproar- 
iously, like the demented gamblers of the 
Stock Exchange, for the exalted privi- 
lege of a chance to go slaving in a stoke- 
hold. 

At last I too became imbued with 
the spirit of the occasion, and began to 
fight and plunge and work my. way for- 
ward as viciously as the rest, until at 
length, by dint of vigorous thrusting and 
wedging, and pushing and bolting, I 
managed to wriggle thru the desperate 
crush and gain the engineer’s side. 
Then I rushed forward and shoved my 
bob-tail discharge book unceremon- 
iously into his unresisting hands. 

“Where do you belong?” asked the 
engineer, eyeing me suspiciously with- 
out opening the book. 

“Massachusetts,” I answered, some- 
what defiantly, returning his look with 
interest. 

“Can’t take you,” he said, decisively, 
returning the discredited leather me- 
chanically, “You wouldn’t go no further 
than Philadelphia.” 

There was obviously no room for ar- 
gument. So I passed on, rejected but 
not disheartened, for I knew now that 
Jack had been accepted, and that I 
would soon be a profitless passenger on 
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my way to Philadelphia, in the very ship 
wherein I had been refused a berth. 

As soon as Jack had attached his 
name and imaginary birthplace to the 
articles and secured his advance note for 
two pounds sterling, he rejoined me on 
the main deck, and together we went 
ashore to cash the advance note, which, 
of course, we regarded as common 
property, and celebrate the glad New 
Year and our own good fortune with 
the proceeds. 

Mr. Dunlevy, the Irish Jew in East 
Holborn, gave vent to some character- 
istic misgivings when we approached 
him with the note. But at length he 
was persuaded to cash it in considera- 
tion of the usual rake-off of four shil- 
lings in the pound, out of sheer regard 
for the festive season of peace and good 
will, backed by the unanimous declar- 
ation of several of his older customers, 
who had also shipped in the “Grand 
Tanker,” that Jack was “hol rite,” “a 
bloody square chap, an’ gud as gold.” 

By our three days’ labor, and the pro- 
ceeds of the advance note, Jack and I 
had raised ourselves from the penurious 
condition of water-front scavengers to 
the comparative opulence of forecastle 
nabobs. 

So we began our happy New Year’s 
celebration by paying our debts to our 
former benefactors. 

New Year’s day fell on Sunday, and 
Jack and I observed both the religious 
and secular anniversaries. “The better 
the day, the better the deed,” was our 
motto for that day at least. 

In the morning we attended divine 
service at the Institute, and dropped our 
grateful contribution in the bag. After 
dining sumptuously on roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, we made a tour of 
the water front, where we relieved sev- 
eral bankrupt homeward-bounders, who 
had formerly been our benefactors in our 
day of adversity. 

We spent the evening distributing 
sundry tokens of regard among our 
friendly barmaids, and reminding them 
that the pendant sprigs of mistletoe 
among the bar decorations were still 
green, and that our hearts were still 
warm and youthful, and our heads still 
young and foolish. F 

So passed a very happy New Year, 
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rendered all the more bright and enjoy- 
able by contrast with the dreary, som- 
ber Christmas which had preceded it. 

Thé “Grand Tanker’s” crew had been 
ordered to report on board “one hour 
after midnight of New Year’s day,” that 
is, at one a. m. January 2d. 

The yawl which had been chartered to 
convey them out to the ship was to leave 
Tyne Docks at midnight. Not that 
their presence on board at such an un- 
seemly hour was at all necessary, but 
merely as a precaution against delay. 

The ship was to proceed to Sunder- 
land, where she was to deliver her two 
remaining tanks of kerosene oil, with 
the flood tide that day. As it would not 
be high water at Sunderland until one 
p. m., the ship would not leave Shields 
until about noon. But outward-bound 
sailors are not to be depended on, es- 
pecially after a holiday spree; therefore, 
it had been deemed wise to provide 
against any possible defection in their 
numbers by ordering the crew on board 
well in advance of the time set for the 
ship’s departure. 

Jack and I had also figured on the 
possibility of this same contingency, and 
it was the forlorn hope of a “pier head 
jump’ in the “Grand Tanker” which in- 
duced me to accompany Jack down to 
the boat that night when he went off to 
the ship. 

But here again my hopes were frus- 
trated, for every man Jack of the ship’s 
crew was on hand—drunk or sober— 
and responded to his name. So, having 
exhausted every possible effort in try- 
ing to secure an honest berth by per- 
sonal endeavor, I bade Jack a hearty 
good night as he was about to climb 
down the dock ladder, and returned to 
my lodgings, determined to stow away 
and teach those brass-bound, boasting 
British officers that a Yankee sailor is 
not so easily outdone. 

Next morning, as I crossed Market 
Square, the tower clock . tolled six. I 
walked jauntily down the winding hill 
to the Mill Dam, and then climbed the 
steep brow into East Holborn. I 
stopped at the “Shipwright’s Arms” and 
regaled myself with a pint of bitter, and 
then resumed my way to Tyne Docks, 
where I struck the King’s Highway to 
Sunderland, 
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The distance from Tyne Docks to 
Sunderland is about eight miles, and I 
enjoyed it every step of the way. Al- 
tho the weather was somewhat bleak 
and lowering, there was no sign of frost 
or snow, and no immediate indication of 
rain. The roads were dry and firm and 
the rugged scenery through that fertile, 
undulating country amply repaid me for 
my morning walk, while at the same 
time I cherished a sort of secret satisfac- 
tion in the thought that I was doing the 
railway corporation out of a few more 
pence. 

I passed thru the quaint little town of 
Gateshead and kept on down the turn- 
pike road which leads to the seashore at 
Sunderland. 

I breakfasted at Sunderland and then 
crossed the bay in a wherry to Lang- 
don, where the oil reservoirs are located, 
to await the arrival of the “Grand 
Tanker.” 

Half an hour later I was joined by 
Hellfire Jack and several of his ship- 
mates in the select bar of the Bath Hotel, 
where we shared several tankards of 
bitter and enjoyed a pleasant hour jolly- 
ing the three blithesome barmaids who 
graced the mahogany. 

I kept well away from the ship during 
the day so as not to attract unfavorable 
attention from the officers. I met Jack 
again early in the evening and told him 
of my intention to stow away. He, of 
course, agreed to render me all possible 
assistance, but advised me to wait until 
the ship was on the point of sailing next 
day. 

But I felt lonesome ashore and could 
not endure the suspense, so that night 
about ten o’clock I crawled aboard the 
“Grand Tanker” and climbed down the 
steep iron ladder into the forward tank 
room below the main deck and tried to 
secrete myself among the odds and ends 
of old rigging and canvas in the bo’sun’s 
locker. 

But like many another conceited mor- 
tal, who has deigned to scorn friendly ad- 
vice, my own well laid plans went all 
“aglee,’ and I came near losing my 
passage, if not worse, by being impatient. 

Groping blindly about in the pitch 
black darkness of the tank room I came 
suddenly in sharp contact with a long 
iron rod leaning loosely against the bulk- 
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head, and when it fell with a noisy clatter 
on the thin iron hood of an empty tank 
and the vibrant clang went ringing thru 
the ship, I knew that my present attempt 
at the game of stowaway was doomed to 
result in complete failure. 

In this conjecture, at least, I was cor- 
rect, for, with the resounding crash of 
the falling rod the over vigilant quarter- 
master awoke from his cat nap in the 
fidley top and hastened forward to in- 
vestigate. 

I heard his footsteps echoing and re- 
echoing thru the labyrinth of empty 
tanks below as he hurried along the iron 
deck to the forward hatch. 

‘“’Oo’s there,” he shouted down the 
companionway, but the only reply he got 
was the echo of his own voice ringing 
in the recesses of the dark cavern below. 

“Coom oop oot o’ that,” he com- 
manded in a still louder key, “coom oop 
noo, Hi noo yere there, coom oop noo til 
Hi see yer; yer caunt stop there noo; 
coom oop hon deck!” But my only reply 
was silence, for I knew that most men 
are cowards in the dark, and that nothing 
unnerves a man so much as the per- 
sistent silence of an invisible enemy. 

Moreover, there were certain ad- 
vantages in my position. Above I could 
distinctly see the figure of the quarter- 
master outlined in the bright starlight, 
while below I was completely hidden 
from him in the friendly darkness, and 
my very presence in the tank room was 
only a conjecture. 

If he came down I could easily elude 
him and scramble up the ladder, or, if 
necessary, knock him down in the dark- 
ness and escape before he knew what 
struck him. 

The bold quartermaster evidently fig- 
ured out the situation about the same way 
[ did, for after, blustering in the hatch- 
way a few minutes longer he loudly pro- 
claimed his intention of procuring a 
lamp to see “’oo the blood ‘ell was 
down there.” Then I heard him retreat- 
ing noisily along the main deck and I 
knew it was time for me to act. 

I was familiar with oil tank regula- 
tions and well knew that the quarter- 
master dare not light a match. I also 
knew that only portable electric lamps 
could be used about the decks and that 
he would have to go ‘away aft to the 
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bridge to procure one, for the lamp room 
was locked and the lamp-trimmer, who 
kept the key, was fast asleep. 

As soon as the vigilant quartermaster 
had gotten well away from the hatch 
I scrambled up the ladder to the main 
deck, and keeping in the shadow of the 
foremast, climbed nimbly to the fore- 
castlehead. Grasping one of the shore 
fasts I easily slacked myself ashore and 
emerged from behind one of the lumber 
piles on the dock just in time to observe 
the faithful quartermaster hurrying for- 
ward with a bullseye lamp to investigate 
the spook in the tank room. I mentally 
wished the honest fellow a cordial good 
night and went off to charter a room at 
the White Swan, and reflect over the 
folly of my evening’s adventure, while 
planning for a more prosperous attempt 
on the morrow. 

Next morning I met Jack at the Bath 
Hotel and we had a good laugh over 
my night adventure in the tank room. 
However, we agreed on a more sensible 
plan for my next attempt. 

The ship was to sail at 1:30 p. m. that 
day, January 3rd, and, of course, it was 
only natural that I should go on board 
and see my shipmate off, just as a score 
of other people were doing. When Jack 
came ashore in the noon hour I ac- 
companied him back to the ship and 
walked boldly forward to the firemen’s 
forecastle, and that was the last seen of 
me until late in the afternoon of the 
next day, when the serried bluffs of the 
Irish coast were disappearing like a 
range of blue clouds beyond the horizon 
astern. 

Then I crawled from my hiding place 
under the bottom bunk behind the venti- 
lator shaft and revealed my presence to 
my astonished shipmates. 

Going aft to the bridge I reported my- 
self to the astonished second officer, who 
was in charge of the watch at the time. 
He recognized me at once. 

“What did you come here for, Wil- 
liams ?” he asked, with a shrewd smile. 

“To get home,” I answered, a little bit 
exultantly, “a British ship brought me to 
England and a British ship must take me 
back.” 

“That’s all right,” he said, not unkind- 
ly ; “you can work, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Got any clothes?” 

“I’ve got ’em on,” I answered. 

“Can you fire?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, a little eagerly. 

“Well,” he said finally, “go to the en- 
gineer and he'll give you some work; 
you'll freeze working on deck. [I'll give 
orders for the steward to get out an 
extra ‘whack’ for you.” 

So I was dismissed from the bridge, 
an unsigned member of the “Grand 
Tanker’s” crew, fully entitled to my bite 
and bed and a “work up” passage to 
Philadelphia. 

A stowaway on shipboard is always 
treated, both fore and aft, according to 
his merits. If he is a seaman his pres- 
ence is always welcomed on board and 
he will always find a spare bunk and a 
place round the mess kid, for there is 
hardly a merchant ship afloat that is fully 
manned, and none whereon a spare hand 
is not appreciated at times. 

But, as a rule, the unfortunate 
“ranick” who steals his passage contracts 
for a hard time at both ends of the ship. 
They don’t need him forward and they 
won't have him aft. He usually leads a 
dog’s life while en route, and is ‘apt to 
be handed over to the authorities to be 
summarily dealt with according to the 
legal rigmarole of the next port. 

For the first two days I was kept em- 
ployed about the engine room at odd jobs 
which no one else could find time to at- 
tend to. Then came a chance for me to 
show my real usefulness and thereby 
justify my appearance in the forecastle 
and at the messboard. 

Among the fireroom crew of the 
“Grand Tanker” was another old es- 
teemed shipmate of mine besides Hellfire 
Jack, a good-natured, capable stoker 
named Jerry Slicer, who had sailed with 
me in the “Sierra Morena” some time be- 
fore. I had met Jerry while ashore at 
South Shields, where he was for some 
time on the sick list with a serious inflam- 
mation of the eyes. When his eyes had 
improved somewhat under constant medi- 
cal treatment and home care, he had ven- 
tured to ship again, hoping that the im- 
provement would continue and result in 
a complete cure. , 

But as soon as he came in contact with 
the glowing Inferno of the roaring fur- 
naces, the old affection broke out again 
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more virulent than ever, and poor Slicer 
was in grave danger of losing his eye- 
sight completely. He was an honest fel- 
low, however, and disdained to lay up 
and throw his share of the work on the 
rest of the crew. 

Here was my opportunity to earn my 
passage, and, perhaps, something more. 
So I ay egy Jerry to lie up and let me 
take his fires, which he very reluctantly 
consented to do, while I went down be- 
low and fed the roaring fire devils, watch 
in and watch out, for fourteen days and 
nights. 

Our passage across occupied seventeen 
days and was an exceedingly tough ex- 
perience all the way. 

The weather was bitterly cold nearly 
all the way over, and the prevailing nor’- 
west winds were unusually strong and 
long lived. 

The “Grand Tanker” was equipped 
with two immense longitudinal, double- 
end boilers, with twelve fires. There 
were but two men in a watch, so, as may 
be imagined, we found but little time in 
the stokehold for cooling off. 

I don’t suppose a stowaway has any 
right to growl, but on behalf of thousands 
of others duly entitled to that unchal- 
lenged privilege, but afraid to exercise it, 
I wish respectfully to offer here a few 
suggestions for the enlightenment of my 
late host and generous entertainer, the 
great Standard Oil Co. of America—and 
everywhere else—regarding the unneces- 
sary and onerous hardships carelessly im- 
posed upon the loyal seamen who work 
so hard to grind out the stupendous divi- 
dends annually absorbed by the Oil 
Trust. 

Nearly all the trans-Atlantic oil tanks 
are of great length and immense carry- 
ing capacity, and, in most cases, the tanks 
are all built forward of the engine room 
and boiler space, which last are located 
right aft, as near the stern as practicable. 
This is done both to economize space and 
prevent the heat from communicating 
with the tanks and thus creating an ex- 
plosion. 

It is about three hundred feet from the 
fidley to the forecastle door, and you have 
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to run the whole length of two flying 
bridges to get forward. 

My old shipmate, the late lamented 
Spike Riley, often remarked that sudden 
heat and sudden cold would kill the devil. 

Well, I’ll guarantee that if his Satanic 
Majesty ever came up to the fidley top 
after a four hours’ session with the “Grand 
Tanker’s” fires and made his way for- 
ward in a zero climate, he would wish to 
be restored to Hades for the balance of 
his immortal life. 

And after you got forward you were 
no better off in an unfurnished bunk, 
with ice and frost glistening alongside of 
you on the iron plates. 

I only wish the Standard Oil Co. 
had to sleep in its own bunks. 

On the 18th of January we passed Cape 
May and went crashing through the ice- 
bound Delaware to Point Breeze. The 
captain reported at the Quarantine Sta- 
tion that he had a stowaway on board, but 
I was permitted to proceed to Philadel- 
phia in the ship. 

The local immigration inspector was 
waiting for me at Point Breeze, and after 
a personal confab in the sub-office he con- 
cluded that I was as good an American 
as he wished to meet. 

The following day I was taken before 
the chief inspector on Walnut street and 
officially landed as a citizen of the United 
States. 

When we came out of the immigration 
office into the Polar rigors of Walnut 
street, Captain Grump turned and looked 
commiseratingly at me thru my only dun- 
garee suit. 

“Ts that all the clothes you have, Wil- 
liams?” he asked, sorrowfully. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

Then he thrust his willing hand into 
his plentiful pocket—and kept it there. 

When I met Stuttering Charley at the 
“Blue Anchor,” I drew out my handker- 
chief and flopped three dollars and a half, 
two shillings and a “tanner” onto the bar. 

“W-w-w-djoo git a-all that, J-Jim?” 
he asked, with a happy grin. 

“The boys made a tarpaulin muster for 
me on board the ship,” I answered. 

“Two hot ones, please, bartender.” 

New York City. 








clipse of the Sun on.oth of August, 1905. The Sphinx and Pyramids in the Foreground. 








The Eclipse of the Sun in Egypt 


BY ETHEL FOUNTAIN HUSSEY 


[The Eclipse Expedition of the Lick Observatory to Assouan was in charge of Prof. W. 
J. Hussey, whose observations on double stars have placed him in the front rank of Ameri- 


can astronomers. 
versity of Michigan. 


He is now continuing his work at the Detroit Observatory of the Uni- 
Mrs. Hussey, who accompanied her husband to Egypt, gives the follow- 


ing account of the methods and difficulties of astronomical work in the tropics.—Ep1tor.] 


August, 1905, swept a slender arc 

across three continents, touching, 
indeed, a fourth, when the sun set black 
at Mecca, a sullen portent to the warring 
Arabs. To three points in this long arc 
the Lick Observatory in California sent 
expeditions ; the largest to Spain, where 
totality was of longest duration, and two 
auxiliary ones to the frontiers of the ap- 
parition, Egypt and Labrador. The 
equipments of the latter were, with one 
exception, identical, and they were dupli- 
cated also in Spain, their purpose being to 
secure comparative data for coronal 


TO moon’s shadow on the 3oth of 


changes, and, if possible, conclusive evi- 
dence upon the much discussed existence 
of intramercurial planets. 

Now that the event is past we know 


that the fates were not kind in Labrador, 
where the sky was absolutely overcast ; 
that in Spain clouds hindered and for- 
tunes varied; that the Lick expedition at 
Alhama de Aragon obtained spectroscopic 
results of value, but that the comparative 
data hoped for on the coronal and intra- 
mercurial plates are but partially secured. 
In Egypt only was the sky entirely clear, 
and the atmosphere, tho white with high 
dust and tremulous with heat, was un- 
vexed by wind or cloud. 

On the 30th of July, anticipating by a 
month the day for which we were jour- 
neying nine thousand miles, we first 
caught sight of the pharos of Alexandria, 
blinking in the early dawn from a long, 
lean finger of sand running far into the 
sea. The European town did not suggest 
an entrance to Aladdin’s country, nor did 
the English officer who met our ship re- 
semble Aladdin, but the things which be- 
yan to happen made us suspect at once 
the neighborhood of magic. Our luggage 
did not hesitate at the customs; our 
freight was franked to its destination 
eight hundred miles up the Nile. By or- 
der of the Egyptian Government we were 


passed upon the railways, and courtesies 
of delightful sort followed, one upon an- 
other, from our entry into this fascinating 
land to our regretful leaving of it. Not 
without apprehension had we braved an 
African Summer and the uncertainties of 
the borderland out of season, but when 
we alighted from the clap-boarded, blue- 
windowed, double-roofed train at As- 
souan, expectantly looking about for a 
mud town in the desert, we found the 
feluccas of the Hotel Savoy waiting to 
take us across to gardens of palm and 
rose and oleander on the Island of Ele- 
phantine, All this by pre-arrangement of 
the disguised Aladdin who made the 
long, dusty journey from Cairo with the 
English and American expeditions to see 
them well launched upon their enterprise 
and to prepare the way for those who 
were to follow. Every astronomer who 
visited the Land of the Pharaohs this 
Summer of 1905 has grateful memories 
of Captain Lyons, R. E., Director-Gen- 
eral of the Survey Department, and of 
the young engineers detailed to our serv- 
ice, speaking the Arabic, knowing the 
Arab, devising all things to our aid. But 
long were the list, if one were to enter 
upon it, from those in places of power to 
those we met in the common way, who 
gave each some service that we can never 
repay. 

Sites are chosen in the Savoy grounds, 
and life settles quickly into routine. The 
eclipse camp becomes a litter of homely 
things; the astronomer in its midst is 
carpenter, mason, mechanic and en- 
gineer. He is, like any modern scientist, 
a man who toils with his hands, who 
takes hold of tools, who is undismayed 
before recalcitrant machinery. When 
at last the big forty-foot tube of the Lick 
equipment rises to its tower, the brown 
Egyptians exclaim with pride, “Ku- 
waiyis! Very goot! Very nice!” They 
comprehend it not in the least, but they 
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like the spectacle. It is a very big gun. 
Our colleague, fluent in Arabic, explains 
the coming darkness of the sun. They 
listen as politely as if told that the Nile 
will run up stream, and are as little 
moved. “You do not believe me!” he 
exclaims. “We believe in Allah,” an- 
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Russian and the two English stations 
use horizontal cameras into which the 
sun’s image is reflected by revolving 


mirrors ; the American, refracting lenses 
either mounted equatorially and con- 
trolled by clockwork, or directed thru 
fixed tubes upon a moving plate carriage. 














The Forty Foot Tube of the Lick Equipment with Black Line Tent, Assouan (Elephantine Island). 


swers Achmed, the overseer. “But it 
it sure to come,” persists the astronomer, 
naming the hour. “Effendim is learned,” 
says Achmed, courteous, but uncon- 
vinced; “will you say that your word 
is greater than Allah?” Nevertheless 
there revives among the villagers the 
tradition of a dragon that once destroyed 
the sun, and a feeling of unease spreads 
about. Across in Assouan a rumor ob- 
tains that we have come with our bat- 
teries to stop the dragon, but they doubt 
if we succeed. 

All the installations consist chiefly of 
various kinds of telescopic cameras, 
since, because of their permanence, pho- 
tographic impressions ef so fleeting a 
phenomenon as an eclipse are of in- 
finitely more value than visual. The 


The Germans are represented by a small 
but beautifully made photographic al- 
tazimuth without clock control. 

Three days before the eclipse the as- 
sistants arrive who are to operate the 
instruments. The place is eager with 
interest; the novices go into training for 
their simple but critical performances. 
The scientists keep gay countenance, 
saying nothing of midnight consulta- 
tions over trial plates for focus. Every 
man watches and tests his apparatus 
lest at the final moment some mischief- 
working crack appear, for the hot air, 
dry with leagues of desert, warps the 
very soul out of wood. 

All seems ready and the security of 
preparedness possesses the camp. Visi- 
tors come by boat and train; Govern- 
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ment officials and foreign representa- 
tives, followed by gorgeous khadammin 
in voluminous trousers of gold embroid- 
eries, whom we innocently take for 
Turkish grandees, until we perceive that 
they are brought from Cairo to carry 
their masters’ kodaks. The hour arrives. 
At three twenty-six thirty-three by the 
bulletin, the contact of moon with sun 
begins. Some, with smoked glasses and 
binoculars, drift about the gardens seek- 
ing vantage points of observation. 
Others of us climb to the spacious roof, 
where the heat strikes our faces and 
seizes upon us like a material thing. In 
covered wicker chairs we sit, half watch- 
ing the scene of wonderful beauty, half 
listening to the talk of clever wits from 
opposite sides of the world. 
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penetrated the hallways, listening with 
apprehension until voices within an- 
swered reassuringly. Now, as the green 
twilight settles in unearthly beauty over 
the hills, the river and the square-walled 
town, I figure the scene by the date 
palms where the batteries point to the 
sun. I can see each attendant in his 
place; the pendulum swings, and the 
man who is to count sits with his eye 
upon it; the observers in the dark-tent 
watch the boiling image of the sun’s 
rim as it comes steadily up the plate- 
carriage in its appointed place; the sig- 
naller without, listening to the chronom- 
eter beat, calls, “Twenty seconds—Ten 
seconds—Ready!”—then, as the last 
bright spot of light hanging, hanging on 
the moon’s black edge, winks suddenly 
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The Great Telescopic Camera Reflector of Mr. Rovastte, Birmingham, England. Assouan Eclipse of August 
goth, 1905. 


I am of divided mind. For I see an- 
other scene, a long, long way from this 
careless roof: a basement room caulked 
tight against any ray of light, stifling 
with heat, and filled with the fumes of 
chemicals used in backing the large 
photographic plates. I waited at the 
door of that room not an hour ago, 
half-choked, myself, with the ether that 


out—“Go!”’ Shutters flash, and the 
counter’s steady voice rings, “One—two 
—three—four—five—six.” Not as men, 
but as parts of a machine, they carry 
thru the program of that short two min- 
utes and a half with finer precision than 
has marked the best rehearsals. 
Meanwhile, to us on the house-top, to 
the Egyptian in his fields, to the Arah 
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in the desert, the portent has come. 
With faces away from the sun we drink 
in the vision of a different earth. Som- 
ber, the Hill of the Dome of the Winds 
looks in from Libya on the old, old 
Nile encircling us. East and 
south stretch the low bare 
hills toward Arabia, carved 
as from worn jade. And in 
a crescent of palm-beach, 
where a moment ago blazed 
Assouan, stands now a town 
of emerald and obsidian. 

It is as if we had dropped 
to an underworld. Such 
twilight they have in the Book 
of the Dead. 

The long, high wail of a 


native woman cuts 
the air and a surge 
of sound comes 
across from the town. 
I turn to the west, 
following the long 
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parition is not what the eye perceives. It 
is more, and less. But it is, to the scien- 
tist, what he can count upon, what he can 
carry away. And now, when to the cas- 
ual the work seems done, comes the cru- 


— 
a 
1 


cial part of it all. The 
gay guests are gone, 
leaving their congratula- 
tions upon a complete 
success, which the -as- 
tronomer knows lies still 
an enigma in the dark 
room waiting, an illusive 
quarry, the release of 
the subtle alchemies. 
There are many possible 
exigencies yet to be 
Overcome, not all of 


A Native Camel Driver Under the Shade of a Sheltering Palm. 


cone of shadow to its crown. Had I, 
too, like Achmed, doubted? Gem-like it 
hangs, pearl white, infinitely remote, a 
radiance, yet a source of gloom! 

What the camera catches of this ap- 


which are confined to the developing 
bath. The British expeditions carry 
their plates to Cairo, the Russians home 
to St. Petersburg. The Germans leave 
for Italy, the Americans stay on at As- 
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souan. The camp is cleared, the as- 
sistants depart, and upon the chief alone 
devolves the critical work of develop- 
ment. That this shall be done on the 
spot is almost imperative, owing to the 
size and extreme sensitiveness of the 
plates, and risk of injury from light or 
other source in carriage before they are 
fixed. One astronomer lost all of his 


negatives by breakage just after the last 
total eclipse in America. 
Nineteen negatives represent to the 
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tions must be handled in heavy trays, and 
kept cool with ice, which is brought daily 
from Cairo, nearly seven hundred miles. 
The thermometer is in constant use, and 


every bath is watched with vigilant care. 
Distilled water is used in the developing 


‘ solutions, and all other water must be 


brought in urns from the filters, for the 
Nile is the source of it, chocolate thick. 
And for everything ice, tho it introduce 
impurities, tho it alter potencies, is sine 
qua non. 














Egyptian Water Carriers. 


Lick Observatory Expedition the outcome 
of its long journey, its hard work, and 
the generous expenditure of its financing. 
But when beside the outlay that each 
plate has cost one places the fact that by 
no means can it be replaced, its value 
leaps past the appraiser’s province. It is 
no light-hearted process, then, this un- 
wrapping, one by one, these sensitive 
sheets of glass in the darkness, working 
by feeling rather than sight, the dim red 
light screened further under yellow pa- 
per. The dark room is improvised, with- 
out sinks or running water. The solu- 


Much of each night passes in experi- 
ment, for not a solution is put upon an 
eclipse plate until tested upon trial nega- 
tives. And if one of these comes up un- 
satisfactorily, which of the three or four 
or half dozen chemicals has gone de- 
faulting? Or if the test is satisfactory. 
how will the eclipse plate, differently 
sensitized, respond? Light is here of an 
intensity unknown in humid atmospheres ; 
heat stops not with the going down of 
the sun. They league together like subtle 
enemies to work insidious mischief in un- 
proven ways. Chemicals melt, and hid- 
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Reservoir of Assovan, North Side. 














The Hill of the Dome of the Winds, the Sheikh’s Tomb on Summit. Ruin of Coptic Monastery Destroyed 
by Saladin’s Order at the Right. 
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den agents flash into sudden and unac- 
counted activity, or die out and leave no 
sign. 

So thru nights of suspense and days of 
heat and little refreshment the exacting 
work goes on. Ten large-scale plates of 
the sun’s corona are developed, of ex- 
posures varying from half a second for 
the intense bright rim of the photosphere 
to sixty-four seconds for the faint out- 
lying streamers of the corona. No de- 
tailed study of these is made at the 
eclipse camp, the one object being to 
bring out on each plate all the detail it 
will yield and fix it there against the 
chance of accident from light or chemi- 
cal change, or any menace except the in- 
evitable danger of breakage or loss in 
transit. Comparative study to reveal and 
interpret the significance of details is all 
to follow. 

The value of the eight large plates 
along the ecliptic in the vicinity of the 
sun is also still unknown. They are in du- 
plicate sets of four each, and their object 
is to secure the image of all bodies which 
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may be in the region, of brightness suffi- 
cient to print within the time available 
for exposure, with the hope that if there 
be any intramercurial planet it may be 
thus detected. There would not, in prob- 
ability, be any difference in the photo- 
graphic image of such a body and that of 
a faint star. Therefore, for purposes of 
comparison, negatives of this same region 
were secured at the Lick Observatory six 
months earlier when the earth was be- 
tween it and the sun. Only careful study 
of the Egyptian photographs in connec- 
tion with those at Mt. Hamilton will re- 
veal what the former have upon them 
of interest. An object must be found 
upon two duplicate negatives of Assouan 
and not upon the comparison plates at the 
Lick Observatory, in order to be an- 
nounced as a discovery. As the Egyp- 
tian plates have not yet reached Califor- 
nia, any announcements concerning new 
planets, based thereon, are obviously 
premature, and are unauthorized by any 
scientist connected with the expedition. 


Ann Arpor, Micnu. 


What I Know About Editors 


BY A SOUTHERN NOVELIST 


HAT some editors know about 
some writers will never be 


told. It would be so shock- 
ing, so disillusioning that it would in- 
jure the editorial business. Fancy the 
effect upon the average reader, to say 
nothing of the “gentle” reader, if he 
should learn that his favorite author was 
a skinflint who sold his noblest senti- 
ments, his most heart-rending passages 
to the highest bidder, even if he evaded 
a less profitable contract to do so? 
And what a writer discovers about 
editors depends as much upon the kind 
of man he is, himself, as it does upon the 
character of the editor. For a compe- 
tent editor has what may be termed a 
universal character. Besides being hon- 
est, he can be shrewd, and in addition to 
a purely literary sense he must recog- 
nize the value of what is merely “popu- 
lar.” He can drive a hard bargain with 


an exceedingly gifted writer when he 
finds that back of genius stands a man 
with the groceryman’s instinct for trad- 
ing his “immortal” literature. Or, he 
will stand aside with a complimentary 
air while a lady novelist has “connip- 
tion” fits to show off her temperamental 
qualifications, and then exhibit exactly 
the right kind of sympathy to insure her 
best literary results. In short, he is all 
things or nearly anything to the various, 
and usually, abnormal, types with whom 
he -has to deal. The one incredibly 
Christian fact peculiar to him is that he 
shows his best side to unsuccessful 
writers. There are many would-be au- 
thors, who have not and never will write 
a sentence fit for publication, who treas- 
ure innumerable compassionate, encour- 
aging letters from long-suffering editors. 
I have a sacred package of them myself 
which are cherished more than the let- 
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ters I receive now, because they are 
really kinder. 

So much about editors in general. 
My own experiences have added many 
interesting, even diverting details to the 
subject. 

I was born in the South during that 
period of embarrassed silence which 
lasted for nearly twenty years after the 
Civil War. (This fact has more to do 
with my literary experiences than will 
appear to the unthoughtful; for, had I 
been born in New England, and bred so 
independent of what is commonly termed 
learning, I should never have written 
anything, or come to know editors by 
their hearts instead of their heads.) We 
no longer enjoyed the poetic license of 
living according to our inspirations. 
Men who had distinguished themselves 
in the halls of Congress, were then 
obliged to be content with nothing bet- 
ter than a midnight hand in the training 
of our new black citizens. It was to all 


appearances a dull season in which to 
grow on imagination, a time for discre- 
tion rather than demonstration in life or 
language, and education was an intellec- 


tual diversion which we could no longer 
afford. But with us, culture depends 
less upon formal study than it does, say 
in the North, where I have observed 
some very well-informed people who 
lacked that whimsical, native liberty of 
mind which has always enabled us to 
pass judgments fearlessly upon what- 
ever comes our way in art or living. 
This temperamental assurance is the one 
nest-egg of genius among us which 
hatches out warriors or writers accord- 
ing to the demands of the situation. 
Thus, the men who were guests most 
frequently at my father’s house during 
earlier days had been soldiers, and now 
they were “men of letters,” who never 
offered their wares for sale; critics, 
whose literary judgments suited one an- 
other; poets, whose verses made them 
immortal in that small, proud South- 
ern community. They read selections 
from “Noctes Ambrosiane,” exchanged 
witty comments upon Falstaff or 
offered an original essay upon Faust 
which was received with more applause 
and laughter than if it had been a purely 
scholarly appreciation of Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece. 
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Brought up in this atmosphere of liter- 
ary barbarism, I had more confidence in 
my youth than many eminent writers 
ever acquire. At a very early age in- 
deed I composed my first “piece.” It 
was written in a lofty, obituary style, 
and was gently but firmly declined by © 
nearly every important editor in this 
country. I was mystified, but not dis- 
couraged. Their gentleness misled me. 
I thought that I was upon the very 
threshold of fame and had only to add a 
few adjectives in order 'to be. admitted. 
This impression was confirmed when the 
editor of our county paper accepted a 
little note-book essay which I offered. 
It was a collection of arborial sentences, 
connected by a sort of worm-fence logic, 
and there was a bird singing upon every 
top rail. The editor called attention to it 
in a piebald simile, meant to be compli- 
mentary. He said in substance that the 
grand old county had “given birth to an- 
other genius,” (it had already produced 
upward of ten thousand!) ; and I believed 
him. No one ever felt Fame knocking 
more loudly at his door than I did that 
summer morning when I saw my first 
article in print and had an editor’s word 
for it that I was a “genius.” I had to 
learn in sackcloth and tears that the 
average country newspaper editor knows 
as little as possible about geniuses, and 
that it is a title he is generously un- 
scrupulous in conferring. 

The next thing I attempted was a 
“romance.” I had never had a lover, 
never read a novel, nor studied the art 
of literary composition, but I will say for 
that story what cannot be said for many 
better ones—it was vital. While the 
hero suffered all the pangs of unrequited 
affection, the heroine was up and doing. 
Her scorn for him cannot be measured 
by any modern standard in romantic 
ethics. She almost tore the clothes from 
his back in the energy of her refusal. 
At last she married him, not for love, but 
because he was about to die of a broken 
heart. Could any motive have been more 
chaste? As a reviewer of fiction now 
for many years, I never knew of a similar 
instance in the love life of any heroine. 

I was so discouraged by the baffling 
kindness with which this story was again 
and again returned to me that: I 
abandoned the literary career, married, 
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and might have lived happy ever after 
had not a Woman’s Rights convention 
come to town about the time I weaned 
my first baby and had recovered sufficient 
strength of mind to see the humor of the 
situation. In this region we are taught 
from earliest infancy that we are superior 
to men, which precludes the comparative- 
ly debasing idea of equality upon which 
suffrage is granted. We would no more 
think of asking to share a man’s ballot 
box upon a political occasion than we 
would wish to share his pipe upon a 
social occasion. And when I realized 
that these well intentioned, but obtuse 
women, nearly all from the North or 
West, held their meeting in the South 
for missionary reasons, my pen went 
a-sparking after them. I offered a report 
of the convention to the editor of a great 
daily and it was promptly accepted. I 
took the hint. Since then I make a liter- 
ary business of observing what is actual- 
ly going on, of giving it a proper per- 
spective in relation to the things that have 
been tried and proved, and of shedding 
as much wit upon it as I can command. 


When an article is rejected, (I have 
never reached those charlatan heights 
where even the worst. things an author 


writes have an unquestioned market 
value), I know that I have failed in one 
of these three requirements. 

I soon received an invitation to call 
upon the first really great editor known 
to me. And, remembering the advice he 
gave me that day, how no character- 
drawing was ever veracious without the 
caricaturing line being made carefully 
distinct, I copy out a pen picture of him. 
He was the roundest man I had ever seen. 
His short legs stuck out frivolously from 
his spherical body like a brownie’s. His 
head, face, eye, all were so round that his 
very expression was orbicular. And his 
nose was the most exquisitely feminine 
thing I ever saw outside of a lady’s coun- 
tenance. Never have I known a kinder 
friend or a more painstaking editor. He 
became a sort of stepfather to me in the 
literary world, coached me along conven- 
tional lines, and got many stories out of 
my prim mind which were written ac- 
cording to the grammar of the best 
writers and speakers. 

But I was destined to be a free lance 
or nothing in my chosen profession. At 
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last opportunity seized me by the hair of 
the head. I saw a severely ethical, but 
unjust, criticism of the South in a New 
York journal, and I wrote a sword-point- 
ing protest to the editor. The letter was 
published. I have written many since of 
a similar character that were not pub- 
lished and that have never borne fruit 
to any appreciable extent in that particu- 
lar editor’s mind. I find that the hardest- 
headed persons to enlighten upon South- 
ern conditions are the Northern editors. 
But they should be forgiven; they are 
mentally and morally incapable of receiv- 
ing certain kinds of alien information. 
They have some narrow-minded convic- 
tions about “facts” which limit their un- 
derstanding. It is impossible to teach 
them that with us facts are merely the 
transient symptoms of things much more 
difficult to define. Thus, I have never 
been able to convince one of them that a 
lynching is. a distorted and regrettable 
evidence of virtue in this region. They 
have not sufficient imagination to believe 
what we tell them because it does not 
square with their old abolition note-books. 
Their prevailing mental aberration is the 
one straight line which runs its short par- 
agraph course between cause and effect. 
They know nothing of that mightier form 
of human experience common to South- 
erners in their worst and best moods 
which corresponds to the branch of 
mathematics where two and two may 
make five. 

These letters, however, led to a series 
of articles which I fondly believed to be 
defensive, and interpretative of the South 
and her people. But they have not always 
been received here in a reciprocal spirit. 
One indignant Southerner declared that 
he believed me to be a “short-haired— 
Yankee—old maid.” This was the most 
undeserved compliment I have ever re- 
ceived. And there were other charges 
less embarrassing. But I have never had 
the sense of martyrdom, never contem- 
plated “moving to New York and into a 
more sympathetic atmosphere,” as so 
many writers from this section have done. 
These are my people, and I would rather 
have a “monkey and parrot” time all my 
life with my own kind than live keyed 
up for one year to Northern standards of 
ideals and intelligence. That is my ob- 
jection to what is so often praised as their 
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“sympathy.” It is too intellectual—I 
leave it to the “intellectuals” while I re- 
main in a region where we have a sort of 
emotional sympathy and understanding 
of one another even in our bitterest rages. 

After passing the primitive stage in lit- 
erary composition I have had more deal- 
ings with Northern editors than any 
others. The oldest and most brilliant one 
I know would have been a hot-blooded 
Southerner if unkind fate had not made 
him a New England abolitionist. He has 
our irrepressible sort of temperament, and 
the same capacity for intolerance, only, 
true to his type, he is ethical in the ex- 
pression of his prejudices, while we are 
savagely natural in demonstrating our 
virtues. All his errors are founded upon 
righteousness, so that, being the most 
kind, Christian and moral of men, he ad- 
vocates theories of living that are fatal to 
the preservation of race virtue. I have 


found him a fiercely faithful friend and 
critic, but what aggravates me is the fact 
that he would be kinder if I were a negro 
—not because I was a negro, but because 
he thinks the negro stands more in need 


of kindness, which is a sentimental error 
of the mind founded upon abolition inac- 
curacies of judgment. 

But the editor who has had most to 
do with my own destiny in the literary 
world is a much younger man. My first 
impression was that he was the most 
patient person in existence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is only the most indiffer- 
ent. He will allow a contributor to fall 
into convulsions of rage, set the paper 
on fire with the blaze of his heroic emo- 
tions, play all day to the peanut gallery 
of his sympathies and never turn a hair 
any more than if he were watching a kit- 
ten chasing its tail. But he knows every 
emotion, sentiment or wit wick in his 
subscribers, and how to light them. So 
far as I can make out this is the only 
use he makes of his own. They com- 
pose his reference book to other people’s 
human nature. And, finally, in common 
with every other editor, he knows what 
he does not want better than he can tell 
what he wants. If I had to name the 
feature in my dealings with gifted edi- 
tors, who go by their telepathy with the 
pulse-beat of the times>it would be this 
—how to discover what they want when 
they cannot even stammer the _hiero- 
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glyphics of what they want. When I 
miss my cue with this particular editor, 
he can only say of the rejected article, 
“It does not appeal,” or, “there is some- 
thing wrong with it.” And the point is 
there always is “something wrong” if he 
says so. He cannot write himself, but 
he has such a keen sense of proportion 
that if I leave out the wings and tail 
feathers of the smallest idea, he misses 
the flight sensation, he complains more 
or less incoherently of the barn-yard 
domesticity of my little eaglet. It is a 
feeling with him, not an intelligence. 
The character of his mind is such, in- 
deed, that he will require ten years more 
of deep-sea thinking to reduce it to a 
working formula. Then, he is likely to 
become a prominent and difficult person 
to deal with in the political world, but he 
will no longer be so good an editor. 
For it is not wise thinking that will keep 
him in telepathic touch (that is to say, 
editorial touch) with his kind, but it is 
his primitively alert instincts and in- 
tuitions, the most ancient and reliable 
medium of communication ever found 
between man and man. 

The first book that I reviewed for a 
Northern periodical was “An English 
Woman’s Love Letters,” and, doubtless, 
I am the only person alive who still be- 
lieves that a faded packet of feminine 
iove letters, left over from real life, was 
the basis of that extraordinary story. 
But in spite of my egregious sentimen- 
tality in holding to the book’s veracity, 
this review won for me a permanent 
place on the magazine; and I passed 
under the rod of one of the most gifted 
men in the American world of literature. 
This was not so chastening an experi- 
ence as might have been expected con- 
sidering my ignorance of the technical- 
ities of literary art. For I soon learned 
to plagiarize from that editor’s own mind 
whatever I lacked in primness of ex- 
pression, or remoteness of conception. 
I followed him with tip-toeing wits into 
regions of thought quite foreign to my 
own. He had the generative mind. 
And I had only to cast my own back into 
silence, not the primitive, unintelligent 
first silence, but that still nirvana of old 
philosophies, in order to know exactly 
what he would think on a given sub- 
ject. And I said it, occasionally with 
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an irreverent giggle at the end, which 
never failed to startle him. My experi- 
ence with this editor leads me to believe 
that if one has the subjective mind, it is 
easy to win the copyright of approval in 
such cases, and the victim will never 
suspect the echo-formula. 

With another New York editor I have 
been less fortunate. He has the scientific 
mind, a boundless intellectual liberty, 
coupled with a pluperfect sense of liter- 
ary propriety. Personally, he is a “good 
fellow,” graciously related to me by the 
most kindly disposition; but I have not 
the remotest kinship with his mind. I 
can never tell what he is thinking, and 
writing for him is like walking in the 
dark. As near as I can determine so 
bad a case, he is too simple and serenely 
sensible in his manner of thought. His 
own emotions do not reach as high as 
his intellectual faculties, and he is a dis- 
tractingly straight line, without begin- 
ning or end, to one whose mind is wine- 
colored with the blood of life. 

I have had little to do with the great 
magazine editors. Apparently they pro- 
ceed upon the understanding that if I 
will leave them alone, they will leave me 
alone. Once I ventured to offer one of 
them a story. He declined it with great 
delicacy, and by way of compensation 
he told me what he called a “god-awful’”’ 
joke. It was not a very good joke, but 
I have always cherished it, because for 
all I know it is like their hemstitched 
poetry, the only kind current among 
magazine editors. And once I received 
what I took to be a wedding invitation, 
but which proved to be a steel engraved 
request from the editor of a popular 
monthly, asking for an article upon 
some subject that would be “helpful” to 
women. (Being “helpful” to women is 
this editor’s very flourishing literary 
business. For the sum of one dollar a 
year he furnishes them a kind of 


monthly chart which tells them how to 
live and how to be lived by; how to love 
and how to marry; how to be a wife or a 
widow. And he throws in two shirt 
waist designs each season. Thus leav- 
ing nothing to be accomplished by their 
own wits and ingenuity.) The topic I 
selected was vital, but unfortunate, and 
the article was returned to me with the 
high-bred air of a polite lady who wished 
to end a too hastily invited acquaintance. 
Since then I have discovered that this 
kind of coquetry is common among en- 
terprising editors. One of them will 
write a “heart to heart” letter to a 
struggling author inviting her in the 
name of common interests to send him 
a story. The flattered recipient over- 
estimates his blandishments. It really 
is not a heart to heart letter at all, but it 
is the manner that particular editor has 
of inspiring the poor trembling thing to 
do her best. She feels that the story 
is almost a personal matter between 
them, that it is already sanctified by the 
prenatal regard of the noble editor. But 
she never was more mistaken in her life. 
Sometimes he keeps a clerk to write 
those letters as a matter of business, 
even when he is away in Europe. 

And, finally, in my relation to editors, 
I never permit them to regard me 
merely in the light of a “contributor’— 
even a “valued contributor.” I insist 
upon being somebody, primarily, whose 
chief object is not to write, but to win 
out of living every human advantage 
possible. It is difficult to make them 
understand this, or to believe in the sin- 
cerity of such a profession. But once 
accepted upon this basis, they like it. It 
rests them, gives them the comfortable 
feeling of being off their editorial guard, 
and they become hearty, honest friends 
who are to be trusted in emergencies 
quite beyond their professional rela- 
tionship. 





Revolution in Poland 
BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING;} 


{Our readers will recall the articles on labor and reform topics that Mr. Walling has 


contributed to our columns during the past two years. 


Mr. Walling left his residence at the 


University Settlement of this city last spring to spend this winter abroad studying the work- 


ing class and democratic movements 


thruout the principal countries of Europe. 


He has 


promised to send us an occasional article when he comes across anything that would be of 
interest and importance to our readers.—Ep1rTor.] 


I decided to make an immediate 

and first-hand investigation of the 
Polish Revolution. I knew that the re- 
volt in Poland was better organized and 
more determined than that of the rest 
of Russia and an almost general uprising 
seemed at hand. I was armed with con- 
fidential letters from New York, London 
and Paris to Revolutionists of every 
variety and I was also provided with 
private introductions to several promin- 
ent bankers, manufacturers and editors 
of Warsaw and Lodz. 

I stopped first at Krakau (Cracow) 
in Austrian Poland to interview the 
chiefs of the Polish Socialist Party (P. 
P. S.), perhaps the best managed and the 
most aggressive of the revolutionary or- 
ganizations. These former exiles of 
Switzerland, London and Paris I found 
to be cultivated men of the world, men 
of education, doctors of philosophy, and 
even, in some cases, persons of consider- 
able means. They might be fanatics at 
heart, but they showed neither bitterness 
nor dogmatism in their talk. They 
seemed simply what they claimed to be— 
men who had devoted their whole lives to 
an organized and certainly not unintelli- 
gent effort to secure an “Independent and 
Democratic Polish Republic.” Of their 
sincerity there can be no question—too 
many have died in Siberia and on the 
scaffold. Of their sanity only the course 
of events in Poland can decide. It is 
they and their like at any rate who by 
innumerable secret meetings of the peo- 
ple and a perfect flood of prohibited lit- 
erature of every form have for twenty 
years prepared the revolution “in the 
shadow.” 


A FTER the June massacres at Lodz, 
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Years ago these men came to see that 
a practical revolution in Poland must be 
“of, for, and by the working people”— 
adapting the current social theories of 
the European workers, they became 
a Socialist party. Their immediate pro- 
gram is comparatively moderate and 
does not differ materially from that of 
the Australian labor -unions. But to 


achieve this moderate program they have 
developed (along with the Jewish revolu- 
tionary organization, “The Bund”), into 
the most secret, violent and widespread 


revolutionary party the world has known. 
“The ‘Mafia’ or the ‘Carbonari,’” I 
was assured, “are not a circumstance in 
comparison.”” “All we need,” I was 
told on every side, “is arms and the 
psychological moment—we have the 
men, we have the organization, but we 
have not got the guns.” For these men 
then the time of political discussions, 
programs and conspiracies, was passed 
and the time for action had arrived. At 
first I thought this might be a mere senti- 
ment limited to the professional revolu- 
tionists. But I found much the same im- 
patience for action among representa- 
tives even of the conServative classes at 
Warsaw and Lodz. 

The revolution in Poland passed out of 
“the shadow” a year ago, when thousands 
of workmen paraded the streets of War- 
saw with shouts for the victory of Japan 
and the downfall of the Czar. Since that 
time no element of the people has failed 
to give material and open support to the 
revolt. The Poles are a factious people. 
There was no sign of unity before the be- 
ginning of these recent outbreaks. There 
were as many forms of resistance as there 
were forms of Russian oppression— 
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movements of Catholics, of Jews, of 
working people, of students, of manufac- 
turers and of landlords, each with tactics 
and a program of their own. But all are 
verging to a common plan of action un- 
der the pressure of the present crisis. 
Liberty of language and religion, free- 
dom of speech and organization, local 
authority for Poland rather than indepen- 
dence, legislation for the workers, the 
right to strike—are either advocated or 
not categorically denied. And all are 
united in attributing the growing spirit 
and hopefulness of the nation and the evi- 
dent weakening of the Russian bureau- 
cracy and police principally to the organ- 
ized and wholesale revolt of the working 
population. All elements of the people 
are contributing in various degrees and 
according to their power. But it is pri- 
marily a movement of the mass. A peo- 
ple is in war against its government— 
using all the means of war that are in the 
reach of an unarmed populace against 
sabres, rifles and machine guns. It is a 
fight against heavy odds. The killed and 
wounded among the people have already 
mounted up into the thousands, the pris- 
oners and exiles to many thousands. 
There can be comparatively few city fam- 
ilies that have not already lost relatives in 
the conflict. 

Are not the people then crushed and 
beaten in this unequal warfare? Far 
from it. To the Polish spirit of liberty 
has been added only a deep and fiercely 
blazing feeling of revenge. Taking ad- 
vantage of the existing network of secret 
organizations among the people, this 
spirit has animated them with a fire that 
is actually beginning to force back the 
Government in the face of all its brutal 
power. 

If former revolutions in Poland have 
failed, if the revolts of working people 
of St. Petersburg, Riga, and Odessa 
have been bloodily suppressed, this revo- 
lution en masse of the organized, edu- 
cated and hereditarily revolutionary 
masses of the Polish people is actually 
winning a gradual triumph. This is the 
situation : 

Warsaw is “pacified,” and so are Lodz, 
Bialystok and the other industrial cen- 
ters. The Government has to its credit 
thousands of killed and wounded, very 
largely revolutionary working men. 
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Among the thousands of Jews and Chris- 
tians sent to prison and exile in the last 
few months is a considerable proportion 
of the brains and spirit of the movement. 
But, aside from this appalling list of 
workers killed and families brought to 
misery, the Government has nothing to 
show. 

Now, let us examine the Revolution- 
ists’ reckoning. To begin with, their 
losses are not what they seem—what do 
a few thousand mean, when the whole 
mass of the city population of Poland, 
several millions strong, is in a revolu- 
tionary ferment? Those who were not 
formerly revolutionists have rather been 
converted by the Governmental blood- 
shed. And as to the leaders, they could 
not have been all caught a few days ago, 
for on one day seventy Jews were ar- 
rested; on the next, 350 Polish work- 
men at Warsaw, and on the next, 400 
at Lodz. Moreover, the directing brains 
of the movement have many years since 
crossed the border, where they are in 
daily touch. with everything. 

The Revolutionists have not failed to 
carry out a few executions themselves. 
At Krakau I was shown a list of some 
ninety executions of police, officers, and 
spies in which scarcely a half dozen per- 
petrators were captured. The list is 
growing and doubtless amounts to hun- 
dreds by now. “The most promising 
sign is that the people have learned to 
do it themselves,” I was told. And in- 
deed every day while I was at Warsaw 
and since that time the official gazette 
has chronicled these executions. As for 
example: 

“Planton Soldaka, gendarme, was stationed 
on the Vistula Railroad platform. At eleven 
o'clock, shortly before the train from N—— 
pulled in, two young men approached him en- 
gaging in conversation. Suddenly one of them 
pulled a revolver from beneath his coat and 
shot three times. All the shots took effect, 
killing him instantly. The perpetrators disap- 


peared leaving no clue behind as to their 
identity.” 


In Warsaw alone such recorded at- 
tacks have averaged two or three a day. 

The agents of “White Terror” are 
themselves terrorized by the people. The 
working class sections are free from po- 
fice at nights—their place being taken 
by military patrols—which I found 
discreetly marching in a most unusually 
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“open” order for fear of bombs. A con- 
siderable part of the police has been 
killed, a larger part has resigned. The 
whole system of spies has been shaken— 
executions by workingmen’s vigilance 
committees are too numerous to men- 
tion. Finally, thinking that the revolu- 
tionists had secured a complete list of 
their secret service men, the Warsaw au- 
thorities were forced to replace a con- 
siderable part by men unfamiliar with 
and unequal to the task. The other day 
in a suburb of Warsaw there appeared 
the following poster addressed to the 
workingmen : 

“Taught by sad experience, the police prom- 
ise not to disturb workers’ meetings, where- 
ever such take place, if the workers on their 
part promise not to attack the police or make 
attempts on their lives.” 

And indeed the police of Warsaw are 
allowing every Saturday open air meet- 
ings attended by thousands of Jews—to 
one of which I was invited—against all 
the precedents and regulations of the 
Russian régime. 

The war against the police, then, has 
achieved a certain measure of success. 


The police control of the population is 
largely in the hands, not of the Govern- 
ment, but of secret vigilance committees 


of the people. This is the first victory 
—like the rest only partial and costly 
enough—but a victory nevertheless. 
Another victory was won last Novem- 
ber. The Government decided to mo- 
bilize the reserves of the Polish cities 
and it picked out a small city, Radom, to 
begin with. There followed a series of 
manifestations, street processions with 
red flags, revolver attacks on the troops, 
bomb attempts and killing of recruiting 
officers, not only in Radom, but in every 
section of the country. Many thousand 
reservists fled over the border. At 
Radom, it is claimed of thousands elig- 
ible, scarcely 700 were enrolled, and of 
300 Jews just 13. When the enrolled 
were on the way to Manchuria things 
were scarcely easier for the Govern- 
ment. One regiment hardly out of Po- 
land burned its colors, destroyed a rail- 
way station and drove away its officers. 
Arrived at Samara on the main line it 
burned the cars, tore up the rails and 
blocked the railway for three days, The 
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warning of Radom was sufficient. The 
other cities have not been mobilized and 
the workers of Poland have won another 
great victory. They are freed from the 
tax of blood. 

The last triumph of this unarmed peo- 
ple at war, at the same time with its gov- 
ernment and with an invading army of 
150,000 men, is the conquest of compara- 
tive industrial freedom. Fired by the St. 
Petersburg massacre and inspired by the 
hope of forcing the political crisis, last 
January the workers of the whole nation 
went out on strike—an event perhaps un- 
paralleled in history. At the outset the 
strike was orderly, disciplined and calm. 
The brutality of the Cossacks and police 
soon led, however, to the fiercest blood- 
shed and riots. The strikers, having 
failed to precipitate an immediate politi- 
cal crisis, began after a few days to re- 
turn to work. But a large part remained 
out, not for political effect, but for higher 
wages, shorter hours and removal of 
governmental interference in the shops. 
On the first of May, and the middle of 
June, again the workers showed the sol- 
idarity and power of their organization 
by general political strikes—promptly ter- 
minated in each case, according to pre- 
meditated design, after a day or a day 
and a half. But again many economic 
contests followed—the workers having 
felt and proven their discipline and power. 
And again the Government interfered, 
expressly forbidding the employers to 
make any concessions to the workers. 

For a third time the Government met a 
crushing defeat. The manufacturers 
threatened to close their factories unless 
they were allowed a free hand in dealing 
with their employees. In the last six 
months they have granted an almost uni- 
versal increase in wages and shortening 
of hours. The police and the arbitrary 
and autocratic official, the so-called “fac- 
tory inspector,” have been told to go. 
Polish industry is no longer conducted by 
the Government, but by the employers 
and the employed. 

“The revolutionary committee is our 
government now,” I was told by the man- 
ager of one of the largest factories in Po- 
land. And his explanation—as that of 
all others with whom I talked—made it 
appear that he spoke the practical truth. 


Warsaw, Poranp, 





Commodore Biddle’s Visit to Japan— 
Another Recollection 


BY THE REV. H. VALETTE WARREN 


[The article of Mr. Burton’s has called forth these further interesting reminiscences from 


Mr. Warren, who, after his return from the voyage, 


studied for the ministry, and after 


serving churches in Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, is now honorably retired and a n.ember of 


the Rock River, Ill., Presbytery.—Ep1Tor.] 


copy of THE INDEPENDENT for 

August Ist, containing an ar- 
ticle on Commodore James Biddle’s visit 
to Japan, in 1846, which has awakened 
in my mind stirring memories. THE 
INDEPENDENT suggests the probability 
that the writer, Mr. Edward S. Burton, 
is the only survivor of that expe- 
dition. I have a shipmate’s pleasure in 
knowing that he still lives, altho I can- 
not recall his personality. I also was a 
part of that event as was also my 
brother, Capt. Benjamin Warren, who 
later served his country with the Sixth 
Regiment, M. V. L., of Baltimore fame; 
also with the Twenty-sixth M. V. L, 
with General Butler at New Orleans, 
and who is now at my elbow to compare 
his recollections with my own. 

Commodore Biddle’s visit to Japan was 
the beginning of the most important 
movement of the century among the na- 
tions, altho its significance has been ob- 
scured by the success of the fortunate 
one who followed him with enlarged 
powers and far greater resources at his 
command. 

The caption of the article, “Commo- 
dore Biddle’s Failure to Enter Japan” 
does injustice to Commodore Biddle. 
He never attempted to enter Japan, 
hence there was no failure. He did ail 
he was ordered to do. He was sent by 
the President of the United States, 
James K. Polk, to take a letter to the 
Mikado, proposing to open friendly re- 
lations between the two countries, and 
to ask for a reply. This he did in the 
face of much reluctance, evasion and de- 
lay. From all other effort he was pre- 
cluded by the strictest orders to do 
nothing that might give offence. These 
limitations governed the Commodore’s 
action, when he was grossly insulted on 
the Japanese junk, an incident to which 
reference is. made in Mr. Burton’s 
article. 


| HAVE read with much interest the 


Because vigorous retaliation was not 
offered, by men who had all-sufficient 
power, they inferred that Americans 
were not a vindictive people. Distrust 
was ameliorated and the way opened 
for pacific action. 

There is need of a clearer understand- 
ing in regard to the motives of our Gov- 
ernment in seeking to establish friendly 
relations with Japan. Public opinion 
seems persistent in the idea that the one 
object was to open commercial relations. 
That is, it was a hunt for pelf. 

A few facts will reveal a far worthier 
aim. It ought to be known by this 
money-crazy generation that the men of 
sixty years ago gave the first knock on 
the closed door of Japan from purely 
humanitarian motives. 

As far back as 1831 a Japanese junk 
was blown far to sea and finally stranded 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, 
where her starving crew were rescued 
and fed and soon after carried to Macao, 
where they were kindly cared for by 
American people. In 1837 a merchant 
ship, the “Morrison,” was fitted out to 
return these people to their home. On 
arriving at Yeddo this unarmed vessel 
was forbidden to land a single person, 
batteries were opened upon her when- 
ever she attempted to approach a land- 
ing and she was compelled to return 
whence she came. Instead of “gratitude 
for the return of natives” playing a part 
in our negotiations the reverse was the 
fact. For a native to leave the realm or 
to return from abroad was to incur the 
penalty of death. For shipwrecked men 
and their rescuers there was one fate. 

It was this attitude of the islanders 
toward foreigners that led our Govern- 
ment to take measures for the protec- 
tion of seamen who might be stranded 
on the perilous coast of the Island Em- 
pire. This effort was made not a day 
too soon. Before that year ended six- 
teen shipwrecked Americans were seized, 
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treated with great cruelty, and impris- 
oned seventeen months, before they 
were released on demand of Commander 
Glynn of the U. S. ship “Preble.” The 
visit of the “Columbus” had impressed 
some of the high officials with a sense 
of the power of the United States to 
avenge such injuries, and with little 
doubt, saved their lives. 

Our growing commerce on the Pa- 
cific, clearly foreseen, led our Govern- 
ment to attempt lessening the dangers 
that ever attend the mariner, and to this 
end an effort was made to change the 
barbarian coasts, where helpless men 
were caged and carried about like wild 
beasts, to a haven of refuge and safety. 

During their entire stay at Yeddo Bay, 
the “Columbus” and “Vincennes” were 
inclosed in a cordon of boats, many hun- 
dreds of them, lashed stem to stern, 


forming a compact mass which was 
never broken except for the passage of 
an official boat or our own flag, as it 
was carried by our boat’s crews in pass- 
ing to and fro between the two ships. 
A guard of four boats always followed 
our boats when they were afloat. 


The nightly illumination of this en- 
circling and gaily bannered flotilla was 
a scene to be remembered. Brilliant 
lanterns of bright colors, thousands of 
them, gave the appearance of a city 
illuminated for some joyful occasion. 
The scene was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion when viewed from the masthead of 
the “Columbus.” 

A broad belt of lights encircling the 
vessel, each individual light heaving and 
dancing with the movement of the waves 
and the whole reflected by the water’s 
constant motion, made night on the bay 
like the witchwork of fairyland. Our 
old sailors said one might sail the seas 
for a lifetime and never see its equal. 

One word about the old “Columbus.” 
She was a noble ship, the crown and 
pride of our navy at that time. She 
carried ninety guns and could add ten 
more in time of need. Amidships eight 
sixty-eight pounders, carrying both 
round shot and shell, the biggest guns 
then afloat, attested the formidable na- 
ture of her destructive power. Wher- 
ever she went she excited admiration. 
Time after time have I seen passing 
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boats pause from their progress, while 
their occupants gazed in silent wonder 
on her beautiful lines and vast propor- 
tions. The intelligent Japanese were by 
no means oblivious to her magnificence, 
and, by inference, to the skill and wealth 
that had created her. She gave a rhe- 
torical power to our President’s letter 
that words could not express, thus help- 
ing to secure at a later date the open 
door. This, her last cruise, was a not- 
able one. There was an idea strangely 
prevalent that if a ship did not spring a 
leak, have a hole knocked in her bot- 
tom, get dismasted, attacked by pirates 
or cast away on a desolate island, she 
had no cruise worth mentioning. It was 
far otherwise with us. The “Columbus” 
sailed eastward around the world, doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, crossing the Equator six times, 
and reckoning a sailing distance of 
68,949 miles by log, weathering many a 
gale and prolonged stress of storm, 
without losing a spar bigger than a 
studding-sail boom, nor an anchor, nor 
a man by accident, never starting a leak, 
nor scraping a rock or sand-bar with her 
keel, from New York to Norfolk, where 
she was stripped and laid up until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when she was 
towed from her berth, scuttled and sunk 
by the Confederates, and not by the 
United States Government, as Mr. Bur- 
ton narrates. What would I not give to 
see her once again! 

The “Columbus” had a body of tried 
and skillful officers. Commodore Young, 
late of the Navy, was one of her mid- 
shipmen. .Commodore Drayton was a 
lieutenant, Captain J. M. Wainright, 
who died fighting like a gladiator on the 
deck of the “Harriet Lane,” in Galves- 
ton Harbor, was our sailing-master and 
a most efficient officer. Admiral Thomas 

Commodore Biddle died in the Octo- 
ber following his return home, and Cap- 
tain Thomas W. Wyman, who was sec- 
ond in command, passed away at Flor- 
ence, Italy, a few months afterward. 
Very few of that ship’s company of eight 
hundred and fifty men lived to know the 
effect of the first prod, which they had 
given, on a sleeping nation whose awak- 
ening has astonished the world. 


Princeton, IL. 





Literature 


‘*A Servant of the Public,”’ and 
Others © 


WHEN Anthony Hope writes a novel, 
he does not begin by laying the scene, 
but he gathers up the whole continent, 
island or archipelago, in some drawing- 
room corner of which his characters 
live, move and have their being, and he 
squeezes it down into a few sentences 
of magnificent generalities. This gives 
his story a curiously complete setting, 
and all the atmosphere there is. Here 
is the introduction he gives in his last 
novel’ of a set of men and women who 
play a prominent part, and he consist- 
ently carries out the idea he advances 
in it of the phases of evolution neces- 
sary to produce lords and ladies “among 
a nation of shopkeepers.” 

“The social birth of a family, united by a 
chain of parallel events with the commercial 
development of a business, is a _ spectacle 
strange to no country but most common among 
the nation of shopkeepers; it presents, how- 
ever, interesting points and is likely to produce 
a group of persons rather diverse in charac- 
ter. Some of the family breathe the new air 
readily enough; with some the straw of the 
omnibus (there was straw in omnibuses dur- 
ing the formative period) follows in silken 
skirts into the landau. It takes, they say, 
three generations to make a gentleman; the 
schools ticket them—national or board, com- 
mercial or grammar, Eton or Harrow. Three 
generations, not perhaps of human flesh, but 
of mercantile growth, it takes to make a great 
concern. 

And the “concern” is the financial 
cornerstone of the family’s social stand- 
ing. The process is described accu- 
rately, and the odor of it is mainly be- 
trayed by different members of the 
household. But the heroine of the story 
is an actress. The delicate way she is 
at last bought in and married by the 
“manager,” for purely business reasons 
is the sequel of the story; but the finest 
bit of literary interpretation Mr. Hope 
has ever done is when he shows why 
this creature, who has a dramatic con- 
ception of virtue and innocence and all 
manner of womanly loveliness, without 
being able morally to be any of these 
things, is so attractive to men who re- 
joice to love her, but could not bear the 


ignominy of marrying such an illusion 
of womanliness and goodness. It is not 
really the woman they love, but the 
power she has: to intoxicate them with 
suggestions. They mistrust her from 
the beginning, and they often loathe, 
but to the last her power to 
create the excessive, pleasurable emo- 
tion in them remains the same. They 
can no more resist her than the drunk- 
ard can resist the wine which he fears. 
This is Mr. Hope’s view of the relation- 
ship which often exists between an act- 
ress and men who are bound in honor 
to good women who have not learned 
this charlatan use of femininity. And it 
is a pretty close estimate of the case. 
It explains why so many such actresses 
figure in fiction and in social life. They 
came in through the open door of noble 
hatred which better women bear them. 
The modern spirit of “fair play” renders 
it “bad form” to turn the virtuous back 
upon these successful rivals. They let 
the actresses in just as they serve cock- 
tails to their husbands at dinner. It-is 
not wise, but it is founded upon a pro- 
found contempt for the actress and her 
transient powers of fascination. 

Another novel with an actress showing 
her pretty heels in it, appeared serially in 
The Critic this year* It is called “a 
clever satire on our best society ;” but it 
is only a satire in the sense that the “best 
society” is itself a satire upon all that 
is sincere, virtuous and peaceful in life. 
Tt is a good impression of the composite 
features of the artful thing, taken by an 
author who went into it with his literary 
sense exposed like a sort of psychological 
negative. The sane reader, who has not 
come under such baleful influences, won- 
ders how so many different kinds of peo- 
ple can be so intellectually astute over 
trifles. There are no serious elements in 
the story, nothing big enough upon which 
to found sorrow or happiness, yet every 
one suffers as much as if each were liv- 
ing a life of awful consequences. Their 


1A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 
New York: Frederic Stokes & Co. 


_ 7? Our Best Soctety. 
Sons. $1.50. 


By Anthony Hope. 
$1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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destinies turn upon an afternoon tea, or 
a bridge party. And doubtless this is the 
irony of it, that there should be such a 
waste of earnestness and emotions on the 
part of remarkably capable men and 
women. The book will attract the “in- 
itiated” because the author has caught 
the real keynote, the right social use of 
phrases and innuendoes. ~ 

The Counsels of a Worldly Minded 
God-Mothe? is a book of which the liter- 
ary style, and the weather-worn sagacity 
remind us of the “Highroad,” alast year’s 
novel written by a “managing” mother. 
The author advises her god-daughter 
upon all the essentials of life, such as 
how to walk, how to talk entertainingly, 
how to become a “vulgar success” in the 
social world. She teaches that slumming 
is bad form, and that charity should be- 
gin at home, that is, in your own social 
set. She is opposed to clubs, holds that 
they are essentially a masculine institu- 
tion just as sewing circles are feminine. 
“Women are constantly flocking to- 
gether nowadays in a sort of forlorn 
fashion, like birds whose nests have been 
torn down.” And she goes on to com- 
plain: 

“There are so many orders: the daughters 
of this and the granddaughters of that, the de- 
scendants of the other and the dames of some- 
thing else. A woman must be a fool or a 


foundling not to be able to establish a claim 
to some of them.” 


She believes in marriage. “Marriage 
must be pretty bad or old maidhood is 
worse.” And she is something of a ter- 
magant in regard to the divorce evil. 
Much that she writes is trite, but it is said 
brightly, with that air of wisdom which 
women acquire with so little justification. 
Nearly all women have the missionary in- 
stinct, even the most worldly. It is a uni- 
versal mannerism of maternity in them. 
3ut it would be interesting to know how 
much good actually results from the kind 
of public spirited maternity illustrated by 
this volume. 

And when women are not showing 
their missionary instinct, they are giving 
their “experiences” either with a hand- 
kerchief pressed tragically to their eyes, 
or with the air of saints who have ma- 
tured before the proper time. The Diary 
of a Bride* is an illustration to the point. 
It also shows the peculiar limitations of 
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women during this period. They are 
self-centered, or “John”-centered. Their 
wisdom never extends beyond their own 
new relationship. This author bride tells 
how superior her husband is to other 
women’s husbands, a thing which brides 
have always done since before the king- 
doms of this world began. She gives the 
same bedroom slipper account of how she 
made him comfortable and how she 
gained time between whiles to write about 
him in this book. In short, it belongs to 
that class of garden stories which were so 
popular a few years ago. Only the flower 
bed is a little blue pagoda cottage, and the 
thing which the fair gardener plants, 
waters, feeds and tends is her dear, dear 
husband. The way she does it will not 
interest any one except brides or engaged 
girls who have romantic notions about the 
horticulture of husbands. 


And when woman, that is, the serious, 
“up and doing” modern woman, is not 
exercising her missionary instinct or giv- 
ing her experiences, she takes up the hot 
end of some social, industrial or econo- 
mical problem and harrows the reader’s 
feelings with ague accounts of suffering 
humanity. No sensible solution is ever 
suggested, because the minds of women 
are not formulated for such work. The 
idea is to discuss the fortunate, not pri- 
marily to save the unfortunate. Mrs. 
Mitchell Keays’ last novel belongs to this 
class. We begin it, and feel the gloom 
approaching thru the usual factory “hell- 
hole” ; we turn over leaves to the middle 
of the book, hoping that the crisis may 
have passed, the millennium began, and 
that everybody is living happily. But 
no, the people who were joined together 
in peace and love are being forced apart 
by this curious female interpretation of 
morality. And the agony increases stead- 
ily till the curtain falls upon the last scene. 
where the mangled and bruised and 
bleeding rich man gets an opiate view of 
“fair play.” Mrs. Keays is the author 
who wrote the most serious and also the 
most absurd novel dealing with the di- 
vorce evil which apeared last year. 


%TuHE Counsets of A Woripty Gop-MotHer. By 


Persis Mather. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.50. 

*Tue Diary or A Brive. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00. 

5 Tue Worxk or Our Hanns. By H. A. Mitchell 
Keays. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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Buddhist and Christian Gospels 


Mr. Epmunps, who proclaims himself 
to be “translator of the Dhammapada,” 
meaning thereby that he recently added 
one more to the already well known 
translations of this popular work, and 
“member of the Oriental society of 
Philadelphia,” whatever that may be, also 
boasts in his title that he has in the pres- 
ent work* been the first to compare Gos- 
pel texts with (or, as he expresses it, 
from) the original Pali texts. Consid- 
ering that this subject has attracted the 
attention of Pali scholars for many years 
and that systematic expositions of 
parallels have been made in many books, 
this claim does not appear to be quite 
ingenuous, tho it is rather misleading 
than false. Perhaps pseudogeustia would 
best describe the character of the whole 
title. But to the matter itself. We have 
here another of the various collections of 
parallels which may be traced between 
the incidents in the life of Christ and 
His teachings and those in the life of 
Buddha and the teachings attributed to 
the latter. That many of these are strik- 
ing and interesting has long been recog- 
nized, that among the so-called “parallels” 
many have only a very superficial re- 
semblance has been repeatedly shown. 
To the student of either religion it has 
been for years a moot point whether one 
set of these parallels can have been due 
to the other, and if so, which is the 
original. In the first flush of ignorant 
surprise at discovering the existence of 
the parallels the same mistake was made 
as when a scheme of parallels was drawn 
up between verses of the Gospels and 
verses of the Hindu Bhagavad Gita, a 
Brahmanic (but not Buddhistic) Gospel 
containing many analogs to the New 
Testament. With that readiness to 
ascribe the Christian Gospels to some 
other source than that hitherto ac- 
cepted which distinguished several 
German scholars half a century ago, all 
the parallel verses were indiscriminately 
referred to India dnd the life of Christ 
and all characteristic Christian doctrine 
were held to be only a rough imitation of 


* BuppHIST AND CHRISTIAN GosPELS—Being Gospel 
Parallels from PAli Texts. Now First Compared from 
the Originals by Albert J. Edmunds, edited with 
Parallels and Notes from the Chinese Buddhist Trini- 
taka by M. Anesaki, Professor of the Science of Re- 
ligion in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co, 
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Hindu models. But with more learning 
came more wisdom. A large part of the 
“borrowed” material was shown tobelong 
to later rather than earlier Buddhistic 
teaching, and the parallels were in other 
regards proved to rest upon the loosest 
possible resemblance. One of the great- 
est authorities on Pali, Oldenberg, has 
recently stated that in his opinion there is 
in the light of modern scholarship no evi- 
dence for this old-fashioned claim of 
borrowing. Mr. Edmunds’s position is 
formally given as being still undeter- 
mined: “No borrowing,” he states, “is 
alleged on either side.” Nevertheless 
this more modern view has not entirely 
banished what may, perhaps, be suspected 
to be an older predilection, for on page 28 
we read: “If there is a borrowing it is 
on the Christian side; the Lalita Vistara 
is a book of Indian antecedents.” This 
latter statement is true enough. The an- 
tecedents, generally speaking, are Indic, 
but in its present form the Lalita Vistara 
is a book subsequent to the Christian 
Gospels, and there is on historical grounds 
far more reason to suspect that the La- 
lita Vistara (where are found some of 
the most striking “parallels”) borrowed 
from Christian sources than that the 
makers of the Gospels ever drew from 
this life of Buddha. The general ad- 
mission, however, that “no borrowing is 
alleged,” is an improvement on the view 
of Leydel and the logic of Lillie, so well 
characterized by Professor Aiken in his 
recent book on the same subject as 
“specious attempts to lay the Gospels 
under obligation to Buddhist teaching.” 

The Japanese editor of Mr. Ed- 
munds’s Parallels makes no claimto prove 
inverted history. His chief concern lies 
in finding the common elements in the 
Pali and Chinese Scriptures, and in this 
lie, it must be admitted, the real original- 
ity and greater value of the whole book. 

To those, however, who take less inter- 
est in the common source of Agamas and 
Nikayas, the collocation of Scriptural 
and Buddhistic ideas will remain the 
main theme of this volume. It gives a 
very complete list of parallels which have 
already been drawn, discussed, and re- 
iterated many times, together with some 
which had far better been omitted alto- 
gether, since their inclusion betrays a 
lack of that discrimination which is de- 
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sirable in works of a historical nature. 
After all that has been said by compe- 
tent scholars against such loose colloca- 
tion, there remain even in the present 
collection too many badly strained paral- 
lels. Thus, at the very beginning, the 
general Buddhistic theory of conception 
as due to a spiritual “genius” united with 
the male and female factors is set down as 
a parallel to the specific case of Luke 
i:35, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee.” After this we have the oft-cited 
parallel of Christ’s fast and the fast of 
Buddha, as if, especially in the Orient, 
a fast per se were a parallel worth men- 
tioning. Then, Mark x:19, a résumé of 
the Ten Commandments is invested with 
the dignity of a parallel to the ethical code 
common to Jew and Brahman as much as 
to Christian and Buddhist. Such paral- 
lels are of the universal order, to be found 
in many other religions, and are distinctly 
misleading when included in a group of 
strictly Christian and Buddhistic equiva- 
lents. One last parallel will show how 
exaggerated is the list made by Mr. Ed- 
munds. Mark xv:22 reads: “And they 
bring him unto the place Golgotha, which 
is, being interpreted, the place of a skull.” 
As a parallel to this, Mr. Edmunds cites 
from the Buddhist “Book of the Great 
Decease” these words: “Now at that sea- 
son the twin sal-trees were all one mass 
of blossom with untimely blooms.” The 
reader turns in surprise to the rubric un- 
der which these “parallels” are enlisted 
and finds the explanation, “Death in the 
open air!’ Why should such parallels 
be limited at all? There must be many 
more to be ferreted out quite as striking 
as “death in the open air.” What is lack- 
ing in Mr. Edmunds’s collection is the 
historical tact which should deter even 
the most ardent collector from enlisting 
two such different descriptions as paral- 
lels. What is intrinsically a serious and 
suggestive study tends to become a ridic- 
ulous jeu d’esprit. The value of such in- 
vestigation and discovery is about on a 
par with that of the German scholar who, 
reading to his students from an Egyptian 
papyrus an interesting family scene, 
could not refrain from commenting: 
“Thus, gentlemen, you see that even in 
ancient Egypt there were children.” But 
it is at least a gain to have this collection 
with only a murmur left from the loud 
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outcry of “loan-Christianity” with which 
it was first made public. Perhaps if the 
book appears in another edition the 
author will even suppress his commenda- 
tion of Arthur Lillie, one of the most 
superficial writers on the subject of 
“loans.” It is not without significance that 
those who are foremost in their claims of 
borrowing on the part of Christianity are 
those who have least standing as schol- 
ars; while it remains true that no authori- 
tative Sanskrit or Pali scholar maintains 
the thesis of Leydel. There are indeed 
instances where we know that Buddhism 
has affected Christianity or may shrewdly 
suspect it. But how slight is the contact 
where the fact is indisputable! Buddha 
is now, by mistake of the early Church, 
a Catholic saint, and on the later Chris- 
tian tradition it is possible that the diluted 
Buddhism known west of the Indus may 
here and there have left a mark, tho it 
would be difficult to say where ; but there 
is absolutely no ground for believing that 
Christianity as a whole, or in any save a 
very negligible part, has been influenced 
by Buddhism. 
st 


Three Books on Sociology 


Dr. Dealey, assisted by Dr. Ward. 
has compressed and rearranged the mat- 
ter of Ward’s formidable volume, Pure 
Sociology into a text-book for schools 
and colleges." But it is something more 
than a mere condensation and summary, 
since new matter has been included to 
fill in certain gaps and to fit, it for its 
new province. The many excursions 
into kindred sciences which are so fre- 
quently met in the larger work have 
been eliminated, and a simpler and more 
coherent study is the result. It is a book 
for which there is a need, and it is sure 
of a welcome. . 

Dr. Ross’ assembles a number of his 
previously published essays with much 
new matter into a systematic inquiry as 
to the nature of the science of sociology. 
Considering the scope and task of soci- 
ology, he decides that the science must 
deal not merely with achievements, ac- 
cording to Ward, nor with the modes 


1A Text Boox or Socro.ocy. 
Dealey and Lester F. Ward. New 
millan Co. $1.30. 

2 Tue Founpations oF Soctotocy. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross. [The Citizen’s Library.] New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25, 


By James Quale 
Yori: The Mac- 
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and forms of association, according to 
Simmel, nor with the action and inter- 
action of group upon group, according 
to Gumplowicz and Bauer, but with so- 
cial phenomena as a whole—of all phe- 
nomena “which we cannot explain with- 
out bringing in the action of one human 
being on another.” Sociology is thus the 
trunk of a tree, the special social sciences 
being its members. It is, however, not 
an oak, but a banyan, and all of its limbs 
find root with it in the common soil of 
human nature. 

In an illuminating chapter on “Social 
Laws,” the author makes short shrift of 
many of the sweeping generalizations 
which have been offered from time to 
time by sociologists, particularly Spen- 
cer. While many of these generaliza- 
tions are valid as regards a particular 
society or a particular time, they fail 
dismally as interpretations of universal 
social phenomena. Spencer’s “laws” of 
integration, of differentiation and of 


equilibration are shown clearly enough 
to be founded on partial and imperfect 
observances. 

The chapter on the “Value Rank of 


the American People’ was first pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT, and so 
does not need discussion here. “Recent 
Tendencies in Sociology” form the sub- 
ject of a very interesting survey and 
striking criticism of the speculations of 
sociologists following Spencer. Le Bon, 
with his “crowd psychology,” is ad- 
mitted to have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the science, tho he erred in 
exalting the transitory mood of the mob 
into an enduring social force. Tarde, in 
differing from Spencer, and holding that 
it is the heterogeneous that is un- 
stable, and that socializing processes on 
the whole make for similarity, takes 
firm ground; while Gumplowicz, with 
his “consciousness of resemblance,” and 
Giddings, with his “consciousness of 
kind,” also add to our recognition of the 
factors of social grouping. Something 
more is needed, however, to explain the 
oppositions as well as the affiliations of 
men. A term wider than “conscious- 
ness of kind” is needed to account for 
repulsion as well as attraction in the so- 


By Frank W. Black- 
New York: The 


S ELEMENTS OF SOocIoLocy. 
mar. [The Citizen’s Library.] 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
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cializing process. Loria is somewhat 
roughly handled for basing his work on 
class selfishness and class struggles, 
while Giddings is commended because 
‘at a time when his brethren are pre- 
cipitately striking their colors to the 
economic materialists, he sturdily flies 
the flag of intellectualism.” In many 
places thruout this book the author in- 
sists upon great discounts from the 
too sweeping econcmic interpretation of 
history and of social processes. 

In minimizing the economic factor, 
however, he is not always fortunate. 
Most of the instances he uses as illus- 
trations of a non-economic motive in as- 
sociation are resolvable back to an eco- 
nomic basis. It is the secondary, rather 
than the primary, influence in these 
cases which he has observed, and which 
has led him to his conclusions. Tho 
the work as a whole is brilliant and cap- 
tivating, it is not wholly free from 
capriciousness. 

Dr. Blackmar* keeps closer to earth, 
and his matter is descriptive and infor- 
mative rather than speculative. With 
wide knowledge, and with a strong sense 
of proportion, he covers the whole field 
of the science in brief and pithy para- 
graphs. As a book for providing stu- 
dents with a first acquaintance with the 
fundamental facts and principles of soci- 
ology, logically arranged and on the 
whole simply told, it is worthy of very 
warm commendation. 

& 
Sir Raoul. By James M. Ludlow. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

“The Captain of the Janizaries’” has 
outlived many hundreds of historical 
novels and Sir Raoul should prove equal- 
ly successful and permanent. The his- 
torical setting is the Fifth Crusade, 
which was originally organized to sweep 
the Moslems from the Holy Lands, but 
ended by sacking the Christian city of 
Constantinople. The author has written 
comparatively few books, for on what he 
has written much time has been spent. 
The historical facts in the present book 
are buoyed up by a very readable love 
story. The hero is deceived by a dis- 
simulation on the part of his lady-love. 
This leads him to deeds that deprive him 
of knighthood, and force him to seek 
shelter in a robber band. The writer has 


New 
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skillfully given Sir Raoul a chance to re- 
deem himself in adramatic scenein which 
he rescues Renée, the heroine, from 
drowning. Sir Raoul wins a great honor 
by his prowess in the Crusades, and the 
pair, after many adventures, settle at last 
in their Saxon home. Dr. Ludlow has 
Tintoretto for his illustrator. The pic- 
ture representing the second attack on 
Constantinople, which we reproduce, is 
quite appropriate, but to use a section of 
Tintoretto’s Siege of Zara to illustrate a 
very different scene 142 years earlier and 
to say it depicts “Ludwig, Bacheux and 
I, abreast,” is an act of dubious propriety. 


From Ludlow’s Sir Raoul. 
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A Guide to Their 
By Charles Dex- 
The Macmillan 


American Book Plates. 
Study, with Examples. 
ter Allen. New York: 
Co. Price, $2.50. 

The much heralded new edition of Al- 
len’s American Book Plates is disappoint- 
ing. There was a welcome ready at the 
hands of collectors of books plates for 

a revision of the original work of Allen, 

but as published it is not as good as the 

original edition, since this volume lacks 
the beautiful copper plates that em- 
bellished the first edition. The pages: 


have been printed from the old elec- 
trotype, the same pagination and _ ll, 


Copyright, 1905, by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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line for line, illustration for illustration, 
and error for error. So far as the book 
indicates, Mr. Allen has learned abso- 
lutely nothing about book plates since 
1894. There is no indication that he even 
knows of the Bowdoin book, the Dixson 
book on American plates, nor of the ad- 
mirable Leiningen-Westerburg book on 
German book plates. Mr. Allen does not 
add to his bisliography. Does he intend 
to imply that there has been nothing writ- 
ten on ex libris themes since 1894? It is 
a great mistake to refer to the present 
book as a new edition; it is nothing of the 
sort, but merely a reprint which adds 
nothing whatever to the sum of that 
which was already known. 


& 


Explorations in Turkestan. With an ac- 
count of the Basin of Eastern Persia and 
Sistan Expedition of 1903 under the direc- 
tion of Raphael Pumpelly. 4to pp. xii, 
324. Carnegie Institution, Washington. 

This is Publication No. 26 of the Car- 
negie Institution. It shows the style of 
the work of this new and great Institu- 
tion, for which Mr. Carnegie gave $10,- 
000,000, and the object of which is to 
aid investigation that costs money, and to 
secure publication of such important 
studies as are not of pecuniary value to 
the author, and might not otherwise 
easily find a publisher. It is afull quarto in 
good readable print, and on good paper, 
the lines running the full width of the 
page, and illustrated with 174 half-tones 
and maps and geological sections. 

The preliminary expedition, of which 
an account is given in this volume, was 
conducted by Prof. Raphael Pum- 
pelly, of Harvard University, accompa- 
nied by Prof. William M. Davis, of 
the same institution; Mr. Raphael W. 
Pumpeily, and Mr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, a research assistant of the Car- 
negie Institution. Their purpose was to 
open very important problems as to the 
early history of the human race. Many 
hold that the earliest traces of civiliza- 
tion are to be found in the central trans- 
Caspian region, about Samarkand and 
Merv. This is an extraordinary region 
in its physical characteristics. It has no 
water outlet to the ocean. It is supposed 
that at an early period the Caspian and 
the Aral Seas were connected with the 
Black Sea. Were the Dardanelles closed 
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the Black Sea would be like the Aral and 
Caspian, shut off from the ocean. For 
thousands of years there has been a 
gradual desiccation of an enormous re- 
gion, extending from the Caspian to 
Manchuria, watered only by the snows of 
the surrounding mountains. The seas 
have gradually shrunk in size, the sands 
have invaded the cultivable land, and 
rivers have been lost in the sands. Over 
great regions there are the tumuli, which 
show the earlier existence of lost cities, 
while the lack of rain preserves the ob- 
jects within them from destruction. 
The problems to be investigated have to 
do with the relation of human remains 
to the geological succession of glaciations 
and upheavals, as shown by beaches, 
moraines and other indications of sur- 
face-geology, as they are related to the 
position of the tumuli. 

The present volume is preliminary and 
mostly geological; but the human re- 
mains, which well belong to other vol- 
umes, have been kept closely in mind. 
The opening of the mounds is likely to 
carry us back to a period back of all re- 
corded history. By digging in the mound 
of Susa, in Persia, de Morgan found 
that forty feet of depth carried him back 
six thousand years, and he asks what is 
the age of the sixty feet of deposit below. 
The trans-Caspian region was overrun 
by the earliest Aryan and Turanian peo- 
ples; and the successive periods of desic- 
cation drove out populations in every di- 
rection to overrun more fertile regions to 
the south and west. Many hold that 
here is to be found the key to the chief 
problems of anthropology. 

Of the “artifacts” (objects of human 
manufacture) found in the mounds, only 
very superficially examined in this trip 
of 1903, but a very few are here figured 
—only three bits of rude figured pottery, 
a pierced stone maul, and one large 
stone head. The latter stands exposed 
on a stele in the plain near the Lake Issik 
Kul, and is extremely interesting. It 
looks extraordinarily like the heads of 
statues of the Chaldean King, Gudea, who 
lived 2,800 years B. C., with its short 
round head, all shaved, and its prominent 
eyebrows. We are very glad that the 
Carnegie Institution has found so en- 
thusiastic and competent a man as Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly to carry on this explora- 
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tion, and ‘from the brief reports already 
received, we expect very valuable re- 
sults as to the beginnings of human civili- 
zation and the origin of domesticated an- 
imals from the further explorations. 
& 
An Eye For An Eye. By Clarence S. Darrow. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Darrow’s new book is one that 
will hold the reader’s interest from cover 
to cover. The author is a prominent 
Chicago lawyer, who has already written 
some successful shorter stories. The 
plot of An Eye For An Eye is made 
doubly interesting by the fact that it is 
true. The author has given new names 
and told in his own way the story of the 
famous Chris Mery case, in which the 
accused had killed his wife with a poker. 
For the first few pages the reader’s heart 
is hardened against a man who could do 
so atrocious a deed, whatever the cir- 
cumstances might be. Cradually, how- 
ever, as the murderer tells his story to 
his most intimate friend on the eve of 
the hanging, the reader’s sympathy is 
aroused, and in the last few pages cries 
out against the injustice cf the sentence. 
The story is one of life among the poor, 
where the all absorbing question is mere 
existence. The condemned man has had 
difficulties and discouragements to meet 
that would take the heart out of the 
strongest man. The final deed is done in 
a moment of exasperation, and is as 
quickly regretted. It is the unfailing 
optimism of the prisoner and his ability 
to discover a silver lining in the blackest 
of clouds that wins our sympathy. 


& 


Andrew Marvell. By Augustus Birrell. The 
English Men of Letters Series. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 241 pages. 75 


cents. 
Had Mr. Augustine Birrell’s study of 
Andrew Marvell appeared elsewhere 


than in the English Men of Letters Series 
it would surely have been entitled An- 
drew Marvell and His Times, for there 
is much more in these two hundred and 
forty pages of the period in which An- 
drew Marvell lived than there is of his 
poetry and prose, and there is but little 
indeed of the personality of Hull’s most 
famous Member of Parliament. Mr. 
Birrell is not in the least at fault for the 
proportion of his book. No non-official 
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Member of the Restoration Parliaments 
is better known than Marvell. His name 
comes to mind whenever the Pensioner 
Parliament is mentioned or when there 
is any reference to the Parliamentary and 
municipal history of Hull. The story of 
his incorruptibility is known wherever 
the history of the British House of Com- 
mons is read. Yet little is known of 
Marvell’s life in London in the years 
when he was a servant of the Common- 
wealth as Milton’s assistant when the 
author of “Paradise Lost” was Latin Sec- 
retary ; or of his life during the eighteen 
years when he was one of the representa- 
tives of Hull in the House of Commons. 


There is scarcely a mention of Marvell 
in contemporary letters or diaries—none 
that has been of much service to Mr. Bir- 
rell; and altho there are numerous proofs 
that Mr. Birrell’s research has been most 
insistent, he has not been able to trace 
where Marvell lived in London, and is 
not absolutely certain that Marvell was 
ever married. Mary Marvell, Andrew 
Marvell’s widow, was cited in a law suit 
after Marvell’s death in 1678, and when 
Marvell’s poems were published in 1681, 
there was included in the volume pub- 
lished by Robert Boulter a certificate 
from Mary Marvell that all the poems 
were the work of Marvell. This is all 
that is known of Marvell’s wife; but Mr. 
Birrell regards it as sufficient to put an 
end to the story of Capt. Edward 
Thompson, who edited and published 
Marvell’s works in 1776, that Mary Mar- 
vell was a cheat and no more than the 
lodging house keeper where Marvell had 
last lived. 

Marvell was migratory during his 
years in London. Thru the greater part 
of his life he was, to use Mr. Birrell’s 


phrase, “an elusive and unrecorded 
character.” “We know all about him, 
but very little of him,” elsewhere writes 
Mr. Birrell. But what there is to be 


known about his early life—his school 
days in Hull, his career at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and his years as tutor 
in General Fairfax’s family at Nunap- 
pleton, Yorkshire—is remarkably well 
told by Mr. Birrell. Nor in the ab- 
sence of details as to Marvell’s life as a 
Member of Parliament has Mr. Birrell 
had to resort to padding. Marvell’s 
poems, and particularly those which are 
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best known from their place in the 
anthologies, stand by themselves and 
need no background. A background is, 
however, eminently necessary to an un- 
derstanding of Marvell’s satires, and his 
work as a political and ecclesiastical con- 
troversialist, also of his place in the Pen- 
sioner Parliament; and the background 
that Mr. Birrell has furnished will by 
reason of its freshness and new light be 
read with pleasure even by those who are 
deeply versed in the memoirs and his- 
tories of the Restoration. The sketch of 
the development of Nonconformity is 
particularly good; while Mr. Birrell’s 
sympathetic statement of what Noncon- 
formity stood for in social life in the 
years that followed the Restoration must 
be pleasant reading for Free Churchmen 
in England today. There was no gener- 
ally available biography of Marvell. <A 
biography was much needed; and Mr. 
Birrell’s monograph on the Garden Poet 
and the incorruptible Parliamentarian 
will meet the needs of both those who are 
drawn to Marvell as one of the earliest of 
nature poets, and those who admire Mar- 
vel for the place he won in the cult of 
Liberty in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 
& 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland. 
By Rev. Henry F. Henderson, M.A. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75 net. 

For two hundred years Scotland has 
been the home of religious controversy 
par excellence, and the Wee Frees of 
these latter days have held the land of 
heather to her reputation. Scotchmen 
are a bit fond of contention any way, and 
they take their religion very hard, and 
will have every point of doctrine argued 
out before the entire congregation, and 
decision rendered by Church courts 
composed one-half of laymen. No State 
Church is so democratic as that of Scot- 
land, and in none has theological debate 
been more habitual, more strenuous and 
more picturesque. Mr. Henderson tells 
the story of the doctrinal strifes of the 
land of the Presbyterians, from the 
“Marrow Men” and Simson the Armin- 
ian, to Robertson Smith, Marcus Dods 
and Alexander Balbain Bruce, with fair 
portraiture of the virtues and short-com- 
ings of each heretic and reasonable jus- 
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tice to their accusers. He has kept his 
material in good proportion, giving 


especial prominence to the controversies 
over Hume and Edward Irving, in which 
instances Scottish religious controversy 
rose to a matter of universal interest. 
One is sometimes tempted to humor in 
the fascinating story, yet these tireless 
battlers have fought out many a truth 
before their Presbyteries, and have added 
not a little to the freedom of faith. Mr. 
Henderson kas produced a reliable and 
succinct account of religious affairs 
hitherto described only singly and 
episodically in general works. 


a 


The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By Rev. Robert M. Adamson, M.A. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

It is sorrowful truth that the Christian 
feast of brotherhood and fellowship has 
been the point about which masters’ of 
doctrine most have quarreled, and this 
is the fact which inspired in the pious 
Hooker the wish that “men would more 
give themselves to meditate with silence 
what we have in this sacrament, and less 
to dispute the manner how.” Neverthe- 
less, behind these disputes have been 
real apprehensions of essential spiritual 
truth, and the history of the various 
phases of doctrine in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, as well told by Mr. Ad- 
amson, is not without practical interest. 
The author presents a brief outline of all 
the principal views, with full references 
to the literature of the subject, and his 
own constructive statement shows him 
to be a fair-minded, scholarly, truly re- 
ligious man, of evangelical antecedents 
and sympathy. Particularly valuable is 
the chapter on “The Lord’s Supper in 
Devotional Literature,” into which much 
important material has been gathered. 


& 

Life More Abundant. By Henry Wood. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.20 
net. 

The purpose of Mr. Wood in this vol- 
ume is to explain and justify the meth- 
ods and results of modern Biblical Criti- 
cism, and to declare the unimpaired 
worth of the Holy Scriptures, even tho 
critical results be admitted to the full. 
In fact, however, the author does not 
show accurate understanding of histori- 
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cal criticism, which is not at all a process 
of “reading between the lines,” and 
drawing out all manner of spiritual truth 
by means of symbolism and allegory. No 
higher critic finds in the first chapter of 
Genesis, for example, the excellent and 
elevated truths which Mr. Wood dis- 
covers there. It is inexcusable error to 
write that the field of lower criticism 
“concerns the dates, authenticity, and 
genuineness of the subject matter, and 
accuracy of translation and rendering.” 
(p. 137.) That is precisely what lower or 
textual criticism is not, and a fair state- 
ment of what higher criticism is. One 
should, therefore, beware of using Mr. 
Wood as an authoritative exponent of 
modern Biblical science. 


The Christian Faith. Personally given in a 
System of Doctrine. By Olin Alfred Cur- 
tis. New York: Eaton & Mains. $2.50 net. 

Professor Curtis holds the chair of 

Systematic Theology in the Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his treatise pre- 
sents orthodox Methodist opinion on all 
the principal subjects of Christian doc- 
trine. He is persuaded that he has 
caught an “important vision of the 
Christian Faith as an organic whole of 
doctrine,” but the defects of his vision 
of some of the parts make one dubious 
both of the correctness and importance 
of the vision of the whole. For example, 
we regard it as exactly perverse to 
“start with the pre-existent Son of God,” 
in endeavoring to understand Christ 
Jesus. It is certainly beyond scripture 
to assert that Jesus in His earthly life was 
omniscient. On subjects where the au- 
thor expounds distinctive Methodist doc- 
trine, such as that of Personal Holiness, 
he is more satisfactory. 


& 


Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narra- 
tives, from the Establishment of the 
Hebrew Kingdom to the End of the Mac- 
cabean Strugele. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. £2 75. 

This is the second volume of the Stu- 
dents’ Old Testament, of which the first 
volume was reviewed in these columns a 
year ago. Besides the chief historical 
books, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, the 
author has included here Ezra and 
Nehemiah, portions of Tsaiah and TJere- 
miah, Fsther, and the hooks of Macca- 


edition of 1902. 
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bees. We have, therefore, the history of 
Israel from Samuel and Saul to the 
Maccabees, as told by the Hebrew 
writers themselves. The entire material 
is newly translated, with important cor- 
rections and additions to the common 
biblical text made from the Greek ver- 
sions. It is arranged chronologically, in 
paragraphs, with appropriate headings 
and indications of the documentary 
source, and where two or more docu- 
ments, as, for example, Kings and 
Chronicles, describe the same event, they 
are printed in parallel columns. Brief 
notes on difficult or obscure passages fur- 
nish practically a commentary, and, with 
the excellent introductions to the several 
books and collections of narratives, all 
that is really necessary to the intelligent 
reading of these important monuments 
of the Hebrew spirit. As a practical 
manual for the study of the Old Testa- 
ment and of Hebrew history this work 
is of great value, and it is difficult to see 
how more of the results of modern 
biblical science in regard to the his- 
torical portions of the Old Testament 
and the information necessary to enable 
one to test these results for himself, 
could be presented more clearly, more 
compactly and at less expense than in 
this work of Professor Kent. It is a 
valuable reference book for the library, 
no special technical knowledge being 
necessary for its use. 


& 


Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Her- 
mann Schultz, Ph.D. Authorized transla- 
tion by Alfred Bull Nichols. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Professor Schultz, who died in 1903. 
was one of the ablest and most highly 
regarded of the German Protestant 
teachers of systematic theology. He lec- 
tured for over twenty-five years at Got- 
tingen, and was a favorite with several 
generations of American students, main- 
taining his freshness and originality to 
the last. In the manner of many of the 
older German professors he dictated 
“ paragraphs,” brief summaries of his 
thought, to be explained more fully in 
his lectures. These Leitsatze of his 
courses in Apologetics were published as 
a Grundriss, or Outlines, in 1894, and 
considerably expanded in the second 
The enlarged work has 
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been recognized in Germany as an im- 
portant contribution to a neglected divi- 
sion of theological science, and the excel- 
lent translation of Professor Nichols will 
help to supply the want of good English 
treatises defending the Christian view of 
the world against the objections common- 
ly raised against it. The point of view 
is pronouncedly and bravely mddern. No 
attempt is made to maintain an outworn 
doctrine of inspiration nor an impossible 
view of the miraculous. The limitations 
of apologetics, the tasks it cannot do, are 
admitted freely. The book is written for 
men of culture, men of scientific training. 
It should prove widely helpful, for it 
cannot be doubted that there are very 
many who have been forced to give up 
their former conceptions of the super- 
natural, of revelation and miracle, of the 
personality of God, who yet feel the real- 
ity of religious faith, and to such Pro- 
fessor Schultz’s discussions of these 
fundamental religious conceptions should 
prove enlightening. 


& 


_ Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major-Gen- 
eral. By C. H. Simpkinson. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Thomas Harrison is one of the most 
interesting of all the strenuous zealots 
who fought and labored in Oliver Crom- 
well’s day. The variety of his experi- 
ences, and the forcefulness of his strange 
and sometimes fantastic character make 
his life and work an entertaining theme. 
He was in the battles of Marston Moor, 
Naseby and Worcester, to say nothing 
of minor conflicts; during Cromwell’s 
absence in Scotland he was military mas- 
ter of all England; leader in the Fifth 
Monarchy party and violent in his oppo- 
sition to Cromwell’s arbitrary rule, he 
was imprisoned by the very men with 
whom he fought, and at the Restoration 
of the Stuarts he suffered death on the 
scaffold rather than seek safety in flight. 
In Mr. Simpkinson’s biography, this 
unique character, both attractive and re- 
pellant, receives a treatment that is at the 
same time scholarly and sympathetic. 
Harrison’s conceit, his fanciful theories 
on saintly government, and his extrava- 
gant claims to special enlightenment from 
on high are not allowed to obscure the 
larger features of the man and his labors, 
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The story of his share in the armed con- 
flict, in the death of the king, in the 
attempted settlement under the Common- 
wealth and in the work of the Fifth 
Monarchy party is told with skill and 
good judgment. The book is written in 
a direet and simple style, which makes it 
admirably adapted to the public for 
which it is intended. The value of the 
work is enhanced by an appendix con- 
taining Major-General Harrison’s letters. 


a 


Complete Index to the Expositor’s Bible. 
By S. G. Ayres, B.D. New York: A. C. 
Asuustrene & Son. $1.00. 

The first volumes of the Expositor’s 
Bible appeared eighteen years ago, and 
it is seven years since the last of the’ 
series was issued. An index volume at’ 
this date is, therefore, somewhat be- 
lated. Nevertheless these commentaries 
are used widely, and are likely to be 
popular for some years to come and the 
full and painstaking index of Dr. Ayres 
will be of good service in either public 
or private libraries where anything like 
a complete set is to be found. The in- 
troductions to the Old and New Testa- ° 
ment sections, by Professors Bennett and 
Adeney respectively, set forth recent 
opinions in Biblical criticism. It is 
doubtful if prevailing scholarly opinion 
is so favorable to conservative views as 
these introductions and the preface of 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll would incline one 
to think. The best work in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible is that of Dr. George Adam 
Smith, on Isaiah and the Minor 
Prophets, if, indeed, his writings in this 
series are not the best modern expository 
works in the English language. Unfor-’ 
tunately the volumes of the Expositor’s 
Bible are quite uneven, and some of them 
are very little enlightening or inspiriting. 

a 


Catherine de Medici and the French Refor- 
mation. By Edith Sichel. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The leisurely reader, already tolerably 
familiar with French history in the six- 
teenth century, will find much that is en- 
tertaining in Edith Sichel’s studies in 
that period of civil wars and political 
intrigue. The essays show considerable 
painstaking research into the letters and 
memoirs of the time and give lively 
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glimpses of the leading characters. This 
intimate knowledge of contemporary 
opinion and comment lends no little 
charm to the chapters on Catherine de 
Medici, Diana of Poitiers, the Princess 
de Condé, Jeanne de Navarre and the 
court life under Henry II and Francis 
II. The occasional attempts at historical 
philosophy and the interpretations of 
large historical movements, however, are 
not so successful. For example, the au- 
thor explains the failure of Protestantism 
in France and Italy by the theory that 
the people of those countries were “ more 
or less materialist by nature.” This is 
the old assumption of the superior spirit- 
uality of Teutonic people—an assump- 
tion gratifying to vanity but now given 
by scholars a secondary place in favor 
of the political and economic interpreta- 
tion of the Protestant revolt. 


The Children of Good Fortune: An Essay 
on Morals. By C. Hanford Henderson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 
net. 

What is conduct, and what makes it 
right or wrong, are very old questions. 
The answers of Dr. Henderson’s essay 
in morals, that conduct includes all hu- 
man activity and is good when it con- 
duces to the highest human welfare and 
bad when it leads to something less, are 
also old answers. They are practically 
the answers of Aristotle, and Dr. Hen- 
derson’s ethics are predominantly, not 
always consistently, Nicomachean. His 
doctrine is that self-culture to the high- 
est degree is the highest good. The view 
of life that its supreme duty is the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible efficiency 
lends itself to stimulating discourse, in 
which Dr. Henderson’s pages abound, 
but as an ethical system it leaves much 
to be desired. It is a message for the 
children of good fortune only; it has 
nothing for the slave, the cripple. or the 
incompetent. Dulness with Dr. Hender- 
son isa sin. This is not Christian ethics, 
and we find the author saving that self- 
sacrifice is unsound morally. Neither is 
it Hebrew ethics. and many will prefer 
Amos and Kant, the modern Amos, as in- 
terpreters of that which speaks to them 
in duty who will, nevertheless, find in 
this essay much that is profitable for in- 
struction in the attaining of good for- 
tune, 
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Pebbles 


Nupt1ats—A wedding which occupies more 
than a column on the society page.—Cornell 
Widow. 


....He: “You are the breath of life to me.” 
She: “Well, suppose you hold your breath 
awhile.”—Sphinz. 


..The Clergyman: “My little man, do you 
go to church every Sunday?” 
Bobbie: “Yes, sir. I’m not old enough yet 
to stay away.”—Life. 


....A few years ago Henry James reviewed 
a new novel by Gertrude Atherton. After 
reading the review Mrs. Atherton wrote to 
Mr. James as follows: 

“Dear Mr. James: I have read with much 
pleasure your review of my novel. Will you 
kindly let me know whether you liked it or 
not? Sincerely, 

“GERTRUDE ATHERTON.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


....We spoke to Mr. Chase in his chair, in 
front of his livery stable, the 17th—on the 
morning of the 18th he was found dead in bed. 
He was one of the oldest residents of Engle- 
wood, was a good citizen, had overcome much 
fastened upon him by environment, was en- 
titled to great credit. His old neighbors will 
miss George from his accustomed place.— 
The Daily Rambler, Englewood, IIl. 


..There are m derelict steamers afloat in 
a circular sea of radius r. The water in the 
sea is moving northward in a current whose 
velocity varies inversely as the perpendicular 
distance from the north-south tangent to the 
sea on its west beach. Find the probability 
that a ship crossing the sea on a random diam- 
eter will encounter e derelicts during the voy- 
age—The American Mathematical Monthly. 


..“The evening wore on,” continued the 
man who was telling the story. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the would-be wit; 
but can you tell us what the evening wore on 
that occasion ?” 

“T don’t know that it is important,” replied 
the story-teller. “But if you must know, I 
believe it was the close of a Summer day.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


.The friendship existing between Father 
Kelly and Rabbi Levi is proof against differ- 
ences in race and religion. Each distinguished 
for his learning, his eloquence and his wit; 
and they delight in chaffing each other. They 
were seated opposite each other at a banquet 
where some delicious roast ham was served 
and Father Kelly made comments upon its 
flavor. Presently he leaned forward and in a 
voice that carried far, he addressed his friend: 

“Rabbi Levi, when are you going to become 
liberal enough to eat ham?’ 

“At your wedding, Father Kelly,” retorted 
the rahbi—Sacred Heart Review. 
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Free Russia 


Free Russia it is, and free Russia it 
must and will be, not by the grace of 
Czar, who has not will or wit enough 
to found the grace upon; nor by the 
grace of Witte, who has wit and will 
enough, and who yields with becoming 
grace to the superior forces which un- 
derlie court and army; but by the vol- 
canic subterranean eruption of un- 
suspected forces that shake thrones and 
dynasties, formless, but mighty. It is the 
people, the disregarded common people, 
the corpus vile of the State, the hands 
that toil, hitherto “food for powder,” 
it is the vulgar, grimy people that shovel 
coal and tend looms, the boys and girls 
at school, who have snatched the pen and 
written the Constitution for Russia, and 
not the feeble fingers of Nicholas, nor 
even the resolute brain of Witte. 

Do we recall the time when, years ago, 
the youth Nicholas was visiting Japan, 
. and a Japanese fanatic attacked him with 
a sword, and he had not the strength and 
courage to defend himself, and his stout 
cousin of Greece grappled with the mad- 
man and saved the life of the future 
Czar? There was no madness in the 
Samurai swords that were waiting to 
meet his armies later in the onset of 
war, only cool, merciless decision. And 
when war came, feeble as their Czar 
were the armies he sent to the field, and 
the fleets that were swept from the seas. 
Well would it have been for his fame if 
the madman’s hand had not failed. 

Perhaps it is too late now for Witte’s 
Constitution to save the throne. It is the 
only chance, but the revolution may re- 
ject Czar and Premier and Constitution 
together, and give us a carnival of blood, 
and a rule, later, of the people. Much 
as we, who love democracy, might like 
the achievement, this may not yet be de- 
sirable. Rulers must be fit to rule. 
Russia has had her experience of a 
ruler who could not rule. Probably it 
is best that, for the present, Witte, who 
is a strong, brave man, fit to be the 
savior and ruler of his people, should 
dominate the situation and rule, under 
a Constitution, Czar and people. 


For thus far there has emerged no 
other man in all Russia fit to rule. Fora ° 
little instant Father Gapon came for- 
ward to lead a forlorn hope, but he was 
a little man, and was soon snuffed out. 
Not one other man has appeared to lead 
the people on Russian soil. There were 
such men ready at the time of the 
French Revolution; there were such 
men in Hungary when almost she 
achieved her independence; but we hear 
only of juntas for Russia, hid away from 
all danger in Geneva or London, who 
send from safe distance inconspicuous 
men to fling a bomb or scatter leaflets. 
There have been students and professors 
and lawyers enough, arid even here and 
there a prince, who could write resolu- 
tions and vote their adoption, but no- 
body who could turn a zemstvo into a 
regiment. What is needed in Russia is 
not a Tolstoy to talk, but a man who can 
organize, lead and fight. It is a poor 
people that cannot raise such men. They 
talk of a republic in Russia, and they stir 
up a hundred disturbances in as many 
towns, but it all amounts to nothing. 
When the common sailors in the Black 
Sea mutinied there was no leader to 
profit by it. Not a general of the army 
has bid his soldiers follow him. So 
Trepoff holds the situation, and there is 
no need for the Czar to sail for Den- 
mark; and Witte’s Constitution, with the 
Czar held down on a firmer seat, but with 
the people free to hold him there, is the 
best solution that can be seen. Really 
Russia does not want a republic, is 
hardly fit for it. 

And it looks as if no republic would 
be allowed, even if the people could find 
a leader. Over the border, sword in 
hand, fist mailed, stands William. He 
wants no republics near his throne. He 
wanted none in Norway. It is believed 
that he has offered the use of his army’ 
to protect the Czar if he is threatened by 
revolution. Is that the meaning of his 
late truculent address to his soldiers, or 
is he threatening France and England? 
A very different man is he from 
Nicholas, quite competent to overrule 
him, and he would hardly shrink from 
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the terrible task, if occasion there were, 
to follow Napoleon to Moscow. But that 
might revolutionize Europe. 

He will not be asked. The submission 
of the Czar is complete. The proclama- 
tion is brief, direct and adequate. It 
promises everything short of a republic. 
It gives full freedom of the press and the 
person, and it extends the suffrage for 
members of the Duma, and it makes the 
consent of the Duma necessary to enact 
any law. It is all that could now be 
asked, for the power will be with the 
people. Witte is the savior of the 
nation as well as of the throne. He 
knows what all Europe has known but 
Russia, that the people must rule them- 
selves. He has seen the success of popu- 
lar government in Germany, in France, 
in England, in the United States. He 
has seen how a free people can manage 
their own aftairs here in this country, 
and very fitting and gracious is it that his 
first word is an appeal to the United 
States to give.sympathy to him and his 
nation. To no other country has 
America been less sympathetic than to 


the tyranny that sent exiles of liberty to 


Siberia. To no other country will our 
sympathy be warmer and for none will 
our hopes be more fervent than for free 
Russia, land of noble men, land of im- 
mense possibilities, to be the most mag- 
nificent nation on earth, stretching from 
the Western to the Eastern ocean, even 
as we stretch from the Eastern to the 
Western, but across a broader continent, 
and endowed with greater possibilities to 
affect a vaster population of its own, and 
the uncounted millions of its Southern 
neighbors. Prophecy cannot anticipate 
the magnificent future of free Russia, or 
of the fame of her one great man—Witte. 


st 


The Situation in Philadelphia 


As the election in Philadelphia draws 
nigh, fresh disclosures point not only to 
the wickedness of the ring that has ruled 
and robbed the city, but also to the inti- 
mate association of that ring with those 
‘ who have controlled the government of 
the State. The report of Major Gillette 
and Mr. Maclennan, expert engineers 
(the first of whom uncovered the frauds 
committed by Capt. Oberlin M. Carter at 
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Savannah) shows how great have been 
the ring’s profits upon the filtration and 
boulevard contracts for work not yet fin- 
ished. To Boss Durham and his partners 
the city has paid $18,750,000 for work of 
poor quality, altho good work on the 
same projects could have been done for 
$12,400,000, this sum including a profit 
of 20 per cent. for the contractor. This 
is not surprising, however, for previous 
investigation, in connection with the in- 
dictment of Engineer Hill, had shown 
how the ring controlled the bidding, and 
how frauds of many kinds had been com- 
mitted. 

It is entirely reasonable for the investi- 
gators to hold the ring morally responsi- 
ble for the deaths of 1,200 citizens from 
typhoid fever, owing to recent fraudulent 
delays, but there should be added even a 
greater number of deaths from that dis- 
ease, due to the inhuman conduct of Boss 
Durham six years ago, when, as he boast- 
fully said, he prevented for one year a 
beginning of the work of purifying the 
water supply, in order that power to 
award contracts might be exercised by 
men of his own choice. Two or three 
thousand graves would be a heavy load 
on his conscience if such a thing were 
among his possessions. 

Durham held a State office. He was 
Superintendent of Insurance, and en- 
joyed the confidence of Governor Penny- 
packer, who was brought to Philadelphia 
two weeks ago to abuse Mayor Weaver 
at one of the ring’s political meetings, the 
purpose of which was not only to win 
support for the ring’s city ticket, but also 
to promote the election of J. Lee Plum- 
mer to the office of State Treasurer. In 
the Legislature, Mr. Plummer voted for 
the Ripper bills, which were designed to 
deprive Mayor Weaver of his power over 
heads of departments whom the ring was 
accustomed to use, and also for bills de- 
signed to impede the prosecution of the 
keepers of vile dens in which vice was 
protected in return for the manufacture 
of fraudulent votes, of which the ring 
had use for about 80,000. 

Those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania State Bosses, and 
especially with the career and financial 
operations of ‘the late Senator Quay, 
know how useful for their purposes the 
State Treasury has been, with its $12,- 
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000,000 apportioned among favored and 
friendly banks. It was unfortunate for 
Mr. Plummer and his supporters that 
one of these banks should be wrecked in 
the closing weeks of his campaign, and 
that the suicide of its cashier should be 
followed by discoveries which make a 
new and highly interesting chapter in the 
history of that Treasury “plum tree” 
which Pennsylvania politicians have been 
accustomed to “shake.” 

It is a small bank in Allegheny, to 
which the Treasury had granted a de- 
posit of $1,000,000. One Andrews, for- 
merly an assistant and pupil of Senator 
Quay, obtained from this bank funds for 
financing a short railway in New Mex- 
ico. Andrews is the Territory’s dele- 
gate at Washington, and he hoped to be 
elected Senator if New Mexico should 
become a State. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Quay’s strenuous efforts in be- 
half of statehood for this Territory were 
ascribed by some to his friendship for 
Andrews. But now the bank is ruined, 


the cashier is dead by his own hand, se- 
curities are missing, politicians’ notes 
have been hastily covered up, and the 


Receiver is suing Andrews for a con- 
siderable sum. The relation of the bank 
to the State Treasury is plain enough; 
its relation to influential politicians, even 
some of those in Philadelphia, will prob- 
ably be established. Those who stand 
by Mayor Weaver and expect to defeat 
the ring’s city ticket, hope also that 
Plummer will be defeated thruout the 
State and that the: Treasury will be 
placed in good hands. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of re- 
form that the term of Philadelphia’s Dis- 
trict Attorney does not expire this vear. 
The present District Attorney’s affilia- 
tions and attitude have made it difficult 
for the Mayor to proceed promptly and 
effectively in the courts against the lead- 
ers of the ring. He admitted some time 
ago that for two years he had been coun- 
sel for James P. McNichol and also for 
the contracting firm in which an interest 
amounting to eleven-twelfths ‘is held 
jointly by McNichol: and Boss’ Durham. 
This is the firm to which nearly all: the 
filtration and boulevard contracts were 
awarded. He was preparing to defend 
McNichol in any suits fordamages which 
the Mayor might bring against him. He 
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is associated in business with the uncle of 
another contractor who was recently ar- 
rested, and his family has been largely 
interested in real estate benefited by one 
of the new boulevards whose course was 
curiously shifted about in order that it 
might avoid the property of enemies and 
enhance the value of the property of 
friends. Therefore it is not surprising 
that he has persistently declined to initi- 
ate proceedings against persons whom 
the Mayor desires to prosecute in behalf 
of the city, and that he is regarded as an 
obstruction in the pathway of reform. 

Voters in New York who are hesitat- 
ing about giving their support to Mr. 
Jerome should learn from this how im- 
portant it is that the District Attorney in 
a great city should not be the creature 
and servant of a Boss or of an orga- 
nization which corrupt politicians con- 
trol. 

It is something more formidable than 
the opposition of a District Attorney, 
however, that the reformers will strive, 
successfully, we think, to overcome at the 
approaching municipal election. It is the 
deep-seated partisan prejudice of a great 
number of citizens who are Republicans 
on national issues and who dislike to turn 
against the local Republican organiza- 
tion, altho it is dominated by thieves 
masquerading as Republicans, as Secre- 
tary Root said. 

The opposition of a financial and pro- 
fessional element affiliated with the 
United Gas Improvement Company is 
something, of course, and it must be 
reckoned with. The labor unions that 
have formally given their support to the 
ring ticket must be taken into account. 
But the attitude of these elements can 
safely be disregarded if the great mass 
of average Republican citizens are con- 
vinced that thieves who call themselves 
Republicans ought not to have their 
votes.’ In the continuous appeal of the 
Philadelphia newspapers to citizens of 
this class there sometimes appear to be 
indications of doubt as to the conversion 
of a sufficient number of these partisans 
to insure victory, even after the elimina- 
tion of 50,000 fraudulent votes. We hope 
there is no warrant for such doubt, and 
that a great majority against the thieves 
will bear witness to the intelligence and 
honesty of the people of Philadelphia. 
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An Irish Bull in the China Shop 


Mr. G. Bernarp SHAw is a profes- 
sional shocker. He busies himself with 
shaking up the social kaleidoscope in the 
hope that the pieces will fall into a more 
harmonious pattern. When he exported 
himself from Dublin to London some 
twenty-nine years ago he proclaimed 
himself “an atheist, an anarchist and a 
vegetarian,” arranging these titles, as he 
explained, in climacteric order, for his at- 
tack upon the roast beef of Old England 
aroused more wrath than his attacks 
upon church and society. To be rich, 
popular and respected was, in his opin- 
ion, the depth of degradation. 

Now, by the irony of fate all thesé are 
being thrust upon him. Thru a mésal- 
liance with an heiress, he has become 
rich. Thru the caprice of American 
theatre-goers he has become -popular. 
These things are, in a way, unavoidable, 
but with a consistency which nothing in 
his books would have led us to suspect, 
he is determined to prevent himself from 
being respected. As a fanatic, with a 
following, Shaw would be a dangerous 


man, but he has too many different ideas 
to be a fanatic and he makes so many 
turns that the most agile of disciples 
could not follow him. . The skill he shows 
in shaking off his followers would make 


him an ideal hired girl. The cult of 
“Candida” was barely established in New 
York when he overthrew it with a parody 
upon his own play. He manifests the 
same contempt for a patronizing public 
that Diogenes did to Alexander. 

We have become accustomed to seeing 
iconoclasts turned into conservatives by 
being feted, but that is too conventional 
a role for Shaw to play. He is not one 
of those writers who use their eccentric- 
ity as a jimmy for breaking into fashion- 
able society, and then fall asleep in an 
easy chair. No, he must live up to his 
reputation as an Ishmaelite. Now that 
he is no longer a novelty he must con- 
tinually increase the voltage of his wit 
in order to shock the public. 

His recent outbursts of bad manners 
show that he is gettirig hard pushed. 
He was reported not long since of having 
said in an address that he could write a 
better play than Shakespeare. After a 
scandalized public had discussed this 
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long enough, he denied the statement in 
The Times, and complained of having 
been incorrectly reported. What he had 
said was, not that he could write a better 
play than Shakespeare, but that he had 
written many better ones. 

And amid the general chorus of eulogy 
following the death of Sir Henry Irving, 
he struck a discordant and therefore 
conspicuous note of harsh criticism, ac- 
cusing him, quite falsely as it appears, 
with having solicited knighthood. Now, 
as Americans, of course, we sympathize in 
a measure with Mr. Shaw’s displeasure 
at Irving’s conduct. He should have 
shown himself noble enough to disdain 
nobility. He should have taken Krupp 
and Gladstone as examples rather than 
Thompson and Tennyson. As a man be- 
comes great titles drop from him like 
useless trappings. If he becomes great 
enough even the “Mr.” is left off. Why 
then should he assume the “Sir”? When 
a man of the people, who has won his 
way to the front rank by his own merit, 
thus acquires a tainted title, he becomes 
confounded with degenerate scions of 
noble sires. As Mr. Shaw savs, it is in- 
evitable that butlers should be men 
of better quality than barons, “be- 
cause the English are extremely particu- 
lar in selecting their butlers, while they 
do not select their barons at all, taking 
them as the accident of birth sends 
them.” 

But we are willing to believe, as we 
are assured by his friends, that Henry 
Irvine did not seek the title for personal 
gratification, but reluctantly accepted it 
as a sien of the removal of the stigma 
which has always in England attached to 
his profession. But it is a principle of 
the Shavian philosophy never to credit 
a man with a good intention when his 
acts are susceptible of a bad interpreta- 
tion. 

However, if there is any good inter- 
pretation that can be placed upon Mr. 
Shaw’s recent tirade against “Com- 
stockery” we fail to see it. It is all the 
more ludicrous because the supposed 
action which called it forth, the removal 
of “Man and Superman” from the open 
shelves of the New York libraries, was 
not taken on the vround of obscenity. 
but of its destructive sociological doc- 
trines. Apparently the mine had been 
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laid by Mr. Shaw and his stage manager, 
Mr. Arnold Daly, when the latter was 
in England last summer, but the mine 
was exploded prematurely by a misun- 
derstood signal by cable and so partially 
failed of its purpose, that of getting free 
advertising for the launching of ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” Shaw’s most un- 
pleasant play. When “John Bull’s Other 
Island” proved a financial failure, Mr. 
Daly hurried forward this play to recoup 
his losses, and provoked newspaper dis- 
cussion of its morality. Its suppression 
in New Haven last Saturday, whether 
designed or not, also had the same effect 
of giving to the play a succés de scandale. 
It is a shame that Mr. Daly, who has 
done so much, both as actor and stage 
manager, to promote the intellectual 
drama; should stoop to such low com- 
mercial methods to boom a play. 

As for the play itself we do not dispute 
the defence that it is not so bad as many 
others. Women of Mrs. Warren’s pro- 
fession, which as Kipling says is the 
most ancient profession in the world, are 
familiar characters on the stage and in 
much more attractive guises, from classic 


“Camille” to Clyde Fitch’s “The Wo- 


man in the Case.” Every comic opera, 
every bill board can supply more fuel to 
the prurient imagination than all the 
Shaw plays, for in them there are no 
love scenes capable of arousing any pas- 
sion, unless perhaps it may be disgust. 
There is no offensive language used, no 
double entenie. On the contrary his of- 
fense consists in speaking too plainly and 
in dealing seriously with topics which on 
the stage are usually regarded as jokes. 
His plays shock not because they are im- 
moral, but because they are not immoral 
in the conventional way. We have no 
reason to dispute his alleged moral pur- 
pose, but we desire to call attention to the 
fact that the drunken Helot method of 
temperance agitation is very liable to 
work the wrong way. Besides is it nec- 
essary to administer an emetic to a whole 
community in the hope of curing those 
who are sick? 

As for Mr. Shaw’s charge that we are 
more prudish that the English, it is suf- 
ficient to observe that the play in question 
cannot be given publicly in England, and 
also that Maeterlinck’s ““Monna Vanna,” 
which was prohibited by the censor of 
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plays in London, is now being given in 
New York every night without protest 
from Mr. Comstock or anybody else, and 
without attracting the evil-minded. But 
Maeterlinck is a different man from 
Shaw, and a poetical drama is different 
from an acted epigram. Mr. Shaw’s 
standing as a prophet in his own country 
is indicated by the way the London 
papers allude to him: “Mr. Shaw, an 
Irish novelist and an American dra- 
matist.” 

As to “Comstockery,” to use Mr. 
Shaw’s angry creation, it needs a defini- 
tion. Mr. Shaw uses it to mean prudery. 
Properly it means the suppression of 
public indecency, which is Mr. Anthony 
Comstock’s business. It is not a pretty 
business, for it has not to do with nice 
things, but it is a useful and honorable 
one. Mr. Comstock does the same sort 
of work that scavengers do, and street 
sweepers, good and creditable work 
when well done. We are rather proud 
of our “white-wings” when they parade 
the streets. .And our policemen and con- 
stables and sheriffs—yes, and our judges 
—are in precisely the same kind of work, 
cleaning out the filth of society. So is 
Governor Folk and Mr. Jerome and 
Mayor Weaver, all engaged in scaven- 
gering; and to their credit; and Mr. 
Comstock’s work is in the same line— 
cleaning out filth—for none of which we 
hope Mr. Bernard Shaw will be 
responsible. 

Js 


Going to Sleep 


NaTuRE in the total as well as Nature 
in all the parts needs sleep and recupera- 
tion. Any one who is in intelligent sym- 
pathy with the seasons and the years will 
understand that the trees and the plants 
cannot carry on such intense toil with- 
out periods of recuperation. October is 
curious for this, that everywhere Nature 
is putting away her tools, quieting down 
her forces and getting ready to hiber- 
nate. The very air looks sleepy; and 
while we continue our own work, we do 
it with less vim and racket than in plant- 
ing and plowing seasons. 

To a careless observer this restful 
mood comes on almost of a sudden. He 
has not noted that there are tired sorts 
of trees in midsummer. Plants are like 
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folk; some are born tired. The butter- 
nut does not leaf out until nearly June, 
and down come its nuts in mid-Septem- 
ber ; then it throws its leaves with a care- 
less air, and goes to sleep for nearly eight 
months. Your thorn bushes have hard- 
ly blossomed before they lazily turn their 
leaves brown, and drowse it thru the 
whole Summer. There are many of 
these born-tired shrubs and trees, that 
barely blossom, and then go at once. to 
seed. All the rest of the year they are 
like Buddha under the Bo tree. Some 
people mistake this mood in themselves 
for piety; it does not commend itself to 
an Occidental mind. 

The Virginia creeper has a happy way 
of wrapping itself in crimson and bidding 
the world good night. A group of sumac 
bushes is not very interesting in the 
Summer, but in September all of a sud- 
den it glorifies the knoll on which it 
stands with a robe of scarlet and purple. 

It is a sleep robe made of the outing 
cloth that it has itself woven. What can 
be more intensely beautiful than the hill- 
sides with these tired shrubs, and the 
valleys full of goldenrod and asters that 


barely keep a semblance of life down into 


October? Some people admire the 
Autumn-flowering altheas and_ hy- 
drangeas. They forget that these bushes 
have slept not only thru the whole Win- 
ter, but thru the succeeding Spring and 
Summer, and have waked up only at the 
last end of the year. The witch hazel 
blinks its eyes half way open just as the 
snow begins to fly, and then goes to 
sleep again. 

The apple tree is our ideal. It is the 
all-round most complete thing in the 
vegetable world. It is a trifle deliberate 
in leafing out in Spring. It never does 
anything in a hurry. It waits for the 
plum and the cherry to get thru blossom- 
ing. But when their admirers have said 
enough in honor of the white petals, the 
big-hearted apple tree quietly opens 
its great bunches of pink, white 
and red. The oriole flashes thru it 
with a cry of joy. What a paradise 
is this for birds. The bees go home 
loaded with honey. The dullest human 
is turned into a poet. The whole home- 
stead is buried in perfume. Ozone, 
honey, beauty and grace, poetry and 
prophecy, all these are the work of the 
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apple tree. Then begins its Summer 
work. It takes from the air; it takes 
from the soil; it weaves poisonous gases 
into beautiful florescence; it breathes out 
purified oxygen for human beings.’ And 
all day, all night the apples grow and 
gather, and grow from what is gathered, 
until the tree has done its glorious work. 
In October, loaded with magnificent 
fruit—a free gift of the whole apple soul, 
woven into a harvest of golden and crim- 
son fruit, it deserves rest. Ah, dear old 
apple orchard; no wonder it is the one 
spot associated with home, which we 
longest remember. Your rest is well de- 
served. The leaves grow sere, but do 
not hasten to fall until November blasts 
shake them off for a genuine Winter’s 
sleep. 

Everything sleeps, and everywhere 
sleep is beautiful. When the plants shut 
their eyes their dreams turn to color. 
Green is invariably toned into yellow or 
red. You have seen how the dogwood 
becomes crimson for the cold months, 
but it is in a modified degree, the same 
with all vegetation. There is a per- 
ceptible change of young growth toward 
red or brown. You will see this most 
markedly in the case of basswood twigs 
and those of the soft maple. So a sleep- 
ing tree or bush has a certain charm to a 
student, because then the chemistry of 
nature is working out some problems 
that are not thought of in Summer. 
Never are the arms of a tree seen to be 
so rounded, so muscular, so purposeful 
as when asleep. They tell of what they 


‘have done, and pledge a future of fine 


achievement. What a job of it Nature 
has had in this business of the survival of 
the fittes-—and she is yet at it. Fifty 
years from now there will be new 
varieties of trees to plant, and some old 
favorites will be discarded. 

Do the trees dream? Is there an un- 
conscious self to a plant, as there is to 
us? How else will they know just when 
to wake up? How shall a maple tree 
know just when to send its sap upward, 
and meet the spiles, and the bucket that 
we swing on its side? How shall a hya- 
cinth bulb feel the tap of a sunbeam in 
April, down under two feet of snow, 
where the thermometer is below freez- 
ing? But they probably are dreaming, 
and probably have subconscious selves 
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that are working out problems of just 
that sort. Everything will come around 
about right because there are lots of 
truths packed away in everything that 
Nature has done—and not in man only. 

Birds rest after the nesting period. 
Everything but the robin stops working 
some time in August—the robin and a 
few of the seed eaters and fly catchers, 
that come late. I do not see that the 
robin ever stops working; but he does 
stop his morning orisons about mid- 
summer—just as the world begins to go 
down hill. The catbird does not go 
South until October, but from the Ist 
of August he neither spins nor sings— 
just meditates and rests. Once in a 
while he wakes up for an hour; calls you 
out of your balcony, and chats cheerful- 
ly in catbird prose. The oriole is a fear- 
fully busy fellow when he is about, but 
almost to a dot he quits work on the Ist 
of September—and grape growers are 
glad of it. It is a curious arrangement, 
whereby the birds divide the year into 
two working periods—one in the North 
and one in the South—with two con- 
templative periods sandwiched in. After 
all, is not their method of life more 
rational than ours? Their nests are 
beautiful ; their home surroundings sweet 
and wholesome, but they do not spend all 
their lives building a conventional house 
—which they must keep clean. A new 
year, a new house; which is a good idea. 
We have overdone the work of making 
ourselves a lot of trouble. 

Rest is a marvelous and a universal 
provision of nature. It cannot be over- 
looked—safely. It is voiced in recupera- 
tion, and recreation. We wake out of it 
with renewed LIFE—that wonderful 
something that defies the philosophers’ 
definitions. What has gone on during 
sleep? Not merely a cessation of work, 
but a something very positive. We are 
made over again in every fiber of the 
physical being and in the mental as well. 
The spirit of rest should brood over our 
homes one-eighth of each day, and one- 
seventh of each week. A rest day is 
worth more than prayers and sermons. 
That is why Sabbath is a universal law; 
it is natural. But it only belongs to and 
can be appreciated by those who obey: 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work.” 
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Public Defense of the Accused 


A THORO-GOING reform of the present 
procedure of defense in criminal trials, 
long advocated by scientific criminolo- 
gists, especially by the Italian, Enrico 
Ferri, and urged by European Socialists 
in their manifestoes, and just now by 
Mr. Parmelee, a probation officer con- 
nected with the criminal courts of this 
city, is deserving of serious attention in 
the United States at the present time. 

Theoretically, the District Attorney is 
an officer of the court, charged with the 
duty of securing the acquittal of the in- 
nocent, no less than with the obligation 
of securing the conviction of the guilty. 
Practically, he has become altogether a 
public prosecutor. And practically there 
is not a District Attorney in any com- 
monwealth who does not assume that 
every indicted prisoner at the bar is 
guilty, and bend all his energies to secur- 
ing conviction. 

Theoretically also, the duty of the 
State to defend as well as to prosecute 
is recognized in various other specific 
ways. The judge is presumed to be im- 
partial, and to guard the prisoner’s 
rights as zealously as he regards the in- 
terests of the public. And if the accused 
is not represented by counsel at his own 
expense it is the duty of the court to as- 
sign counsel at the expense of the State. 
Practically, however,’ able and reputable 
members of the bar will not accept such 
assignments if they can escape, and 
practically their personal relations with 
the bench are of such a nature that 
judges will not compel them to perform 
this ill-paid duty. Consequently, public 
defense falls to lawyers of the less 
reputable class, who have little more in- 
terest in prisoners and their legal rights 
than the District Attorneys have. 

The abuses that have multiplied under 
these unsatisfactory arrangements are 
great. They work inevitably to the ad- 
vantage of dangerous criminals, and to 
the disadvantage of innocent men un- 
fortunate enough to be accused of crime. 
Professional criminals, aware that the 
State has a perfect case against them ac- 
cept counsel assigned by the common- 
wealth, and, by advice, enter the plea of 
guilty, thereby securing relatively light 
sentences. Innocent men, unable to em- 
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ploy high-priced counsel, are subjected 
to systematic pressure by court-assigned 
shysters to plead guilty. In instances, 
more numerous than the public suspects, 
this pressure is yielded to by innocent 
men discouraged and mentally broken by 
confinement, anxiety, and endless post- 
ponements of trial. 

Even worse, in some respects, for the 
public morals and safety, is the systema- 
tic exploitation of sensational cases like 
the Molineux case, for example, by 
both prosecuting attorneys and lawyers 
for the defense, who, one and all, look 
for a personal advantage rather than for 
a speedy administration of justice. The 
prosecution, on its part, delays trial 
month after month in the hope of obtain- 
ing evidence that does not exist, and the 
defense, on its part, secures delays and 
new trials if things have gone against 
the accused. 

But worse than all else is the rank in- 
justice of giving to the rich man and 
to the poor man an unequal standing be- 
fore the law. The rich man can employ 
the ablest talent that money can buy. 
The poor man is at the mercy of a system 
which in practice has been found to be 
entirely inadequate to protect the in- 
nocent, and, by its nature, advantageous 
to professional wrongdoers. 

The reform urged by Ferri and Mr. 
Parmelee would consist in the establish- 
ment of the office of Public Defender, in 
all respects on a basis of equality with 
the Public Prosecutor, thereby abandon- 
ing the fiction that the District Attorney 
can be anything but a prosecutor. This 
plan has the merit of resting on the facts 
of human nature as they are, while the 
present system, ignoring psychological 
realities, rests on assumptions that are 
purely visionary. An ambitious man in 
public office, however conscientious he 
may be, advances his own reputation and 
interests by making his office a conspicu- 
ous success. As the success of the 
Public Prosecutor is measured by convic- 
tions, so would the success of the Public 
Defender be measured by acquittals after 
open trial, rather than by settlements of 
cases on pleas of guilty. The two of- 
fices would be squarely pitted against 
each other, and in their rivalry the State 
and the prisoner would find substantially 
equal advantages and disadvantages. 
The chance that real justice would be 
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secured in the end would be a good deal 
larger than it is now. Moreover, delays 
and postponements would be materially 
lessened. The Public Defender would 
try to force a case to trial when the 
Public Prosecutor was holding back for 
new evidence, and the Prosecutor, in his 
turn would be loath to postpone at the 
instance of the Defender. The court 
would have to decide, as theoretically as 
it decides now; the actual decision would 
no longer rest, as now, with the Public 
Prosecutor. 

Our whole system of criminal law and 
procedure is a disgrace to civilization. 
Nothing in modern society is more in 
need of root and branch reform. It does 
not maintain equality before the law. It 
does not protect the innocent. It does 
not bring the guilty to punishment, or 
protect society against its dangerous 
classes. The theory of punishment that 
we have inherited from barbaric ages, 
and the theories of prison reformers who 
believe that criminals are reformable, 
are almost equally absurd. But among 
all these shortcomings and absurdities, 
there is no teature of the system more 
thoroly wrong and stupid than the 
existing relations of prosecution and de- 
fense in criminal trials. 


a 


Students’ Criminal Folly 


WE have often spoken of the coarse 
violence which students in their wise-fool 
age call fun, or hazing, but which is law- 
less brutality. We have urged that col- 
lege faculties do not excuse it, and that 
police and courts show it no mercy. We 
would have its victims refuse to submit to 
it, and defend their persons as they would 
against the violence of a street hobo. 

But there is another kind of student 
folly, equally criminal, but in which the 
victim takes a consenting part. We refer 
to the initiations into silly societies, in 
connection with which the initiant is re- 
quired to do ridiculous and illegal things 
and is subjected to shameful indignities. 
A case at Kenyon College has just re- 
sulted in the death of the student to be 
initiated. 

He was tied—and he allowed himself 
to be tied—on a railroad track. Doubt- 
less those who tied him intended to re- 
move him before a train came along. 
But they did not know the schedule, and 
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a train came along and killed him. He 
was the victim of his own criminal folly 
and that of his companions. As this is 
a serious matter, it will be strange if they 
are not punished with a term in prison, 
like other homicides. 

Weare aware that these boys were only 
following ignorantly and stupidly the ex- 
ample of older men; perhaps of their 
fathers, who are members of secret so- 
cieties which compel candidates for in- 
itiation to “ride the goat,” or which toss 
them in blankets, and do other silly 
and sometimes dangerous things in the 
way of ridiculous or perilous practical 
jokes, to get amusement out of the fright 
or surprise of their victims. There is no 
apology for this nonsense. Men who re- 
spect themselves should not submit to 
such initiations. When they find what is 
required they should withdraw, and de- 
clare that they will not be members of 
such a society. Equally ‘is this true of 
college freshmen. There are decent so- 
cieties in all our colleges that may have 
serious, but have no farcical initiations. 
A student before accepting membership 


in a society should assure himself that he 
is not to be mocked and abused for the 


amusement of its members. It is not 
manly to submit; it is barbarous to inflict 
such conditions of membership. It be- 
longs to the period of savagery, which 
some pedagogians tell us children have 
to pass thru before reaching a civilizable 
age, just as does a race—a circle of wild 
Indians enjoys seeing a captive tortured, 
and so, it seems do sophomores. 

But not all sophomores, much less all 
college students. Where there are col- 
lege societies, as at Kenyon and Columbia, 
which require “stunts” and which duck 
or drown, or tie or murder their postu- 
lants, they should be broken up and for- 
bidden. And this happens to be a “re- 
ligious” college, under the control and 
patronage of a Church, to its shame and 
disgrace. Perhaps this consenting and 
confessing martyr will not have died in 
vain. His death will be a fit sin-offering 
if it teaches our colleges to put an end 
to the criminal folly of these useless, mis- 
chievous, barbarous societies. 


Such is our hope; but we remember 
the boy at Yale who was put blindfolded 
in the street and killed by the pole of a 
wagon; and the boy in Cornell who was 
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run off of a cliff and killed several years 
ago. Will nothing teach these lessons? 
Perhaps it is too much to expect it of 
silly boys, but have their teachers and 
their trustees no sense? 


st 


Denominational Boasts 


“Do you know,” says the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, in his last published sermon, 
“that in the old Virginia Colony before 
the Revolution, and, I think, in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, to be a Unitar- 
jan was a crime punishable by death?” 
It would be well to verify this state- 
ment, and we would like to see a 
list of the Unitarian martyrs who suf- 
fered death in those two colonies. We 
may learn that the witches were Uni- 
tarians. 

Dr. Savage tells us another thing, that 
“during the last seventy-five years more 
fine, sweet, loving, tender, worshipful, 
reverentia! hymns have been written by 
Unitarians than by all other denomina- 
tions in the world put together.” This 
is also interesting. No one would wish 
to deny that a number of such hymns 
have been written by Unitarians. There 
is no reason why Unitarians should not 
be devout worshipers of God, and should 
not express their devotion in praise. We 
are all glad to sing “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” by Mrs. Adams; Bowring’s 
“God is Love; His Mercy Brightens”, 
“How Sweetly Flowed the Gospel 
Sound,” and “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory”; Wreford’s “Lord, While For 
All Mankind We Pray”; Holmes’s 
“Lord of All Beings, Throned Afar,” 
Sears’s “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” and, perhaps, several others; but 
we fail to see that the hundreds of hymns 
composed for scores of Unitarian hymn- 
books have added the main bulk to mod- 
ern hymnology. They can be more than 
balanced by numbers of hymns of the 
same period written by those of other 
faiths, such as Baring Gould’s “Onward 
Christian Soldiers;’ Newman’s “Lead 
Kindly Light;’ Palmer’s “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee;” Baker’s “The 
King of Love My Shepherd Is;” Coxe’s 
“Oh Where Are Kings and Empires 
Now;” Charlotte Elliott’s “Just As I Am 
Without One Plea;’ Bonar’s “Far 
Down the Ages Now,” “A Few More 
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Years Shall Roll,” and “I Heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say;” Miss Waring’s 
“Father, I Know that All My Life,” and 
“In Heavenly Love Abiding;”’ Hast- 
ings’s “Hail to the Brightness of Zion’s 
Glad Morning;” Smith’s “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee;’ Keble’s “Sun of My 
Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,” and others of 
his, and Neale’s wonderful translations, 
and a multitude of others of similar 
rank. Dr. Savage’s claim that the Uni- 
tarians have surpassed all other Chris- 
tians put together in this field is simply 
claiming nearly all, when it would 
have sufficed to claim much. 

Dr. Savage goes on, in this sermon, 
directed against the late action of the 
committee which failed to invite the Uni- 
tarians to the Inter-Church Conference 
for Federation, to describe the present 
evangelical faith: 

“Nearly all the people in the world today, 
those that are dying every moment in the year, 
are being lost—the wisest, the tenderest, the 
truest, the most intelligent, the most faithful, 
loving mothers, brave, self-sacrificing fathers, 
devoted philanthropists—all hopelessly lost 
because they did not believe the statement of 
a metaphysical. unchangeable, cruel, hideous, 
immoral creed.” 

We wonder that a man who believes 
_ this, but who complains that even Uni- 
tarians have criticised his extravagant 
language, should desire to be received 
into federation with such hideous people. 


a 


Next week there will be 
elections, some of them 
important, in various 
States and cities, but none will attract 
more interest in the country than those 
in New York and Philadelphia. Of the 
latter election we have spoken elsewhere. 
In New York there have been develop- 
ments since we expounded the situation 
two weeks ago. Strangely enough 
Jerome is the center of the situation, the 
man whom both parties rejected, and 
whom the Republicans were compelled 
to put back on their ticket. He will 
probably be elected by the people and 
by no party. We can only repeat our 
previous declaration that Mr. McClellan 
has made a fair Mayor and could be voted 
for, but for his backing and his neces- 
sary bondage to Tammany. For Tam- 
many now understands that in order to 
keep her hold of the offices she must put 


The New York 
Elections 
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up a fine figurehead as Mayor, and then 
she can do what she will. The Repub- 
lican ticket shows the best man for 
mayor of the three, for Mr. Ivins is able 
and learned and has a will of his own; 
but the Republican ring controls the rest 
of the ticket. As with the Democrats 
they had to put up a fine man for the 
head of their ticket. The Hearst ticket 
fails or excels in just the other way. 
Mr. Hearst is sincerely earnest for Mu- 
nicipal Ownership, but his history does 
not commend him to all sober-minded 
citizens. His associates on the ticket are 
all that can be desired. It is by no means 
impossible that Mr. Hearst will be elect- 
ed. The people seem to be disgusted 


with Odell and Murphy. 
s&s 


How Mr. Roosevelt 
would treat the 
negro question in the 
South was the one delicate matter before 
him. He went South as President of the 
whole country, of the white South, which 
rules the South, as well as of the 
negroes; and his object was to get the 
sympathy and help of Southern Demo- 
crats in Congress for his policy as to the 
Navy, the Philippines, reciprocity, and 
the control of railroad tariffs. It was 
right that he should emphasize these mat- 
ters where he could accomplish some- 
thing, and it was not to be desired and 
expected that he would talk Crum or 
Indianola, altho he did avoid Mississippi, 
But when Governor Jefferson Davis did 
refer to the negro question the Presi- 
dent spoke with no doubtful voice against 
lynching for any crime. The other 
speech, which was addressed to negroes, 
was at Tuskegee, and there he satisfied 
his hearers. He began—and it is notice- 
able—by addressing the head of the 
school by the title denied to negroes in 
the South, “Mr. Washington,” and he 
repeated it. He told them that it is 
doubly important to train every available 
man to be of the utmost use, by develop- 
ing his intelligence, his skill and his 
capacity. That covers both manual and 
higher education. He told them that 
industrial training, important as it is, 
does not embrace all that the negro, or 
any other race, needs, and that it is to 
the interest of the white man to see that 
the negro is educated, and that he is pro- 


President Roosevelt 
to the Negroes 
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tected in all his legal rights. And here 
again he spoke against lynching. While 
his immediate political purpose was with 
the dominant race, he did not neglect his 
duty to the negroes, nor his desire that 
they have equal privileges and rights in 
education and before the law. 


& 


Th Our rush of life was mov- 
e Pace . 

- ing at a tremendous pace, 
That Kills said Joseph oH. Choate 
the other day, when he left us to be an 
Ambassador at London, but on his re- 
turn he finds we have “set up a pace that 
kills.” He would have more of that 
“repose and relaxation that prevails in 
certain other countries.” We question 
whether he is quite correct. The pace 
that kills is not hard work; it is lack of 
sleep and exercise. On the farm the 
hours of work, or the intensity of work, 
are no greater than they always were, 
and in the city the eight-hour rule pre- 
vails to an increasing degree. There 


seems to be no lack of “relaxation” at 
our various Coney Islands, and there is 
plenty of “repose” on the bleacheries, 


where the simmering thousands sit to 
watch the spasmodic activity of eleven 
men spluttering on a gridiron. It was 
no “repose” that earned for Mr. Choate 
his fame and wealth; but when a man 
has gained his success and has become a 
social lion, it is easy for him to talk of 
the “pace which kills,” but which did 
not kill him, and will kill nobody who 
has the ambition to work, and finds life 
is not long enough to do all that he wants 
to do, and who obeys, at the same time, 
the ordinary rules of health, which in- 
clude regular hours for sleep and 
physical exercise. 


& 


»::.. One of the most im- 

ome ve portant duties of the com- 
Tariff ing Congress, supported 
heartily by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft, is the reduction of our tariff 
against Philippine products. Mr. Taft 
urges that all Philippine products, except 
sugar and tobacco, be admitted here free, 
and that on those the tariff be 25 per 
cent., instead of 75 per cent. of the 
Dingley tariff. But why not admit all 
Philippine products free to this country 
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—sugar and tobacco included? Partly 
because our sugar growers and tobacco 
growers object to it, and partly because 
of what may be called a sentimental 
reason. Until 1909 the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has to raise its budget by a 
special tariff, different from ours. By 
the Treaty of Paris Spain has the same 
commercial privileges in the Philippines 
as the United States until 1909. We 
cannot impose the Dingley tariff in the 
Philippines, because we should have to 
pay it there also, as well as Spain. Now, 
it may seem not quite fair for us mean- 
while to have the United States pay a 
tariff on goods sent to the Philippines, 
and to have the Philippines get their 
goods in here with no tariff. To be sure 
the objection has only the semblance of 
force, but it can be used against our re- 
moving all duties on Philippine products. 
We agree with Secretary Taft, that it is 
desirable, as soon as possible, to have 
absolute. free trade with our colonies, 
and that will be possible in 1909, when 
we shall be at liberty to impose the 
Dingley tariff on the Philippines, if we 
choose, in place of the tariff fixed by the 
Philippine Commission; and that will 
give them the necessary income. 


a 


The situation in Crete, which was 
serious enough in the spring, has 
gone from bad to worse. The 
attempt made by the foreign Consuls to 
arrive at an understanding with the in- 
surgents has resulted in failure, and to all 
appearance the four protecting Powers 
are now confronted with the necessity of 
crushing the insurrectionary movement 
by force. The interest in the situation 
now lies in the attitude which the Powers 
may decide to adopt toward the insur- 
gents. It seems desirable that the inter- 
national troops should occupy the stra- 
tegical positions in the interior. When 
once the Powers have given evidence of 
their determination to act, they will be in 
a position to present their terms. These 
will doubtless be accepted by the insur- 
gents, whose main object is to bring their 
grievances effectively to the notice of 
Europe. These measures would probably 
suffice to bring about relative tranquility, 
but it must always be remembered that 
the situation is transitional, and that 


Crete 
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union with Greece will eventually prove 
the final solution of all difficulties. The 
union will probably be brought about by 
instalments, by successive concessions, 
and in offering to withdraw: half their 
forces the Powers appear to have this 
policy in view. Too many cooks spoil the 
broth, and the sooner that Crete can be 
united to Greece the better for all con- 
cerned. 
& 


The conditions in Turkey are 
far from reassuring. Private 
correspondence and the re- 
ports of the press agree that there is 
menace of massacres even in Constanti- 
nople. There have never been any massa- 
cres of Christians in Turkey that have 
not been purposely provoked by the 
Government. Usually the Turkish cen- 
sorship is extremely careful to forbid any 
account of threatened uprisings or out- 
rages, but now the newspapers are en- 
couraged to report discoveries in various 
places of bombs and infernal machines, 
all intended to stir up the passions of the 
Moslems. This appears to be a part of 


Menace in 
Turkey 


the scheme to prevent the European 
Powers from carrying out their plans for 


reformation in Macedonia. It was 
agreed between the European Powers 
that they should undertake to manage 
the finances of Macedonia, but the Porte 
has refused to allow the European offi- 
cers to begin their work; and his usual 
means is here employed, the threat that 
the fanatical Moslems will rise and kill 
the Christians. In order that this may 
work, it is necessary to rouse the Turks 
to the proper pitch of passion, and this is 
done by these stories of discovered 
bombs. This plan may work, for it is 
clear that Germany now hesitates to carry 
out her part in the agreement, always 
aligned, as she is, with the “Unspeak- 
able Turk,” and against the Armenians 
and against the sympathies of France and 
Great Britain. For Germany is playing 
a deep game for her aggrandizement, 
looking to the break-up of the Aystrian 
Empire, when German Austria shall be- 
come a part of the German Empire; also 
to Russia, when she shall get the con- 
sideration due for aid against the revolu- 
tionists ; also to Turkey, where commer- 
cial supremacy is the end immediately 
looked for. 
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Conditions are evidently not quite 
what they ought to be in South Africa 
since the Boer War. Altho the natives 
behaved with most commendable pru- 
dence, they seem to suffer the most. 
The missionaries in Natal, one of the 
more quiet and progressive of all the 
colonies, have gathered their represent- 
atives of all societies in a conference to 
try to defeat the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which forbids the erection of any 
native church, or the residence of any 
native pastor where there is not a white 
missionary in residence. Under this 
policy a number of chapels, built by the 
Zulus, have been destroyed by the police. 
We ask what British Christians will say 
to that. It is an unspeakable tyranny. 

ss 

That figure of speech by which we add 
emphasis by understatement is well un- 
derstood by accomplished writers, and 
President Roosevelt has employed it a 
number of times in repeating the state- 
ment in his Southern addresses that the 
average American is “a pretty decent 
fellow.” We like the expression with its 
show of moderate praise. To say that 
one is “a decent woman” is more 
than to say that she is “a very decent 
woman.” Mr. Roosevelt also knows how 
to use the other and less artistic kind of 
emphasis when he thinks the occasion 
calls for it. 

& 


We could not believe the story that in 
applying the “third degree” to compel a 
thief to divulge the hiding place of his 
booty the Pinkerton officers compelled 
him to walk up and down the floor, not 
allowing him to sleep. That would be 
torture, forbidden by our primary laws, 
and the story of mischievous reporters 
was as false as it was incredible. 

& 


We never use the words Komish, Ro- 


-‘manist, Popish, etc., which seem intended 


to express discourtesy. We observe, 
however, that Mr. W. H. Mallock, him- 
self a Catholic writer of much distinc- 
tion, indeed, now the most distinguished 
Catholic literary man in England, does 
not hesitate in his article on “Christianity 
as a Natural Religion,” in the September 
Nineteenth Century, to speak of “Ro- 
manists and Protestants.” 
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The Insurance Investigation 


INTERESTING developments regarding 
the Mutual’s Literary Bureau were 
brought out last week before the Arm- 
strong Committee. Inquiry reports at 
$1 or $2 a line, according to the testi- 
mony, appeared in certain papers thru- 
out the country. These were always 
favorable to the company interested in 
having the reports published. The spirit 
of investigation being in the air the 
Mutual Company has now resolved to 
investigate itself and a committee of 
three has been appointed for this pur- 
pose. This committee, as originally con- 
stituted, was made up of the following 
members, viz.: W. H._ Truesdale, 
President of the Lackawanna Railroad; 
Effingham B. Morris, President of the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
and John W. Auchincloss, a director of 
the Illinois Central Railroad and other 
corporations. Mr. Morris later an- 
nounced his inability to serve in this 
capacity, which fact is regretted by all 
those interested, as it was felt that his 
high standing in Philadelphia’s financial 
circles made him a particularly desirable 
member of the investigating body. The 
committee has power to fill vacancies in 
its membership, however, and it is not 
expected that any permanent difficulty 
will be encountered in obtaining a good 
man to fill the place of Mr. Morris. The 
name of H. McK. Twombly has been 
among those mentioned in connection 
with.the existing vacancy. 

The committee will probably meet for 
organization, for the transaction of other 
business and to take up the matter of the 
proposed investigation within the next 


few days or upon the return to‘this city - 


of William H. Truesdale, who is now ex- 
pected to have the chairmanship of the 
committee. The meetings of the com- 
mittee will, according to the present pro- 
gram, be kept secret. In the publication 
of the committee’s report, the matters 
considered by it will first have publicity. 

Richard A. McCurdy, the president 


of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
will probably be the first witness. The 
plan and scope of the Mutual’s self-ex- 
amination and investigation is to be large 
and the investigation will doubtless be 
continued during the sessions of the 
Armstrong committee—possibly longer. 

Formal notice of the proposed investi- 
gation has been given to the public by 
Mr. McCurdy, and he has issued the 
statement which follows: 

“The President called attention to the in- 
quiry by joint committee of the Legislature 
of the State of New York into the affairs of 
the company and to the widespread public in- 
terest and comment with respect thereto. 

“He urged that the board should take cog- 
nizance of the testimony elicited with a view 
to such action as might be found advisable in 
the interests of the company and its policy- 
holders. 

“The President then offered for the con- 
sideration of the board the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be, 
and they hereby are, appointed as a commit- 
tee to examine into the organization and man- 
agement of the affairs of the company and to 
report from time to time to this board their 
recommendations in reference thereto, with 
power to add to their number and to fill va- 
cancies. 

“The resolution was then moved by a mem- 
ber of the board, with the additional sugges- 
tion that Messrs. Truesdale, Morris and Auch- 
incloss constitute the committee and, being 
duly seconded, was unanimously adopted. 

“The committee will proceed at once to dis- 
charge its functions and to report speedily to 
the board. 

“RicHarp A. McCurpy, President.” 


Tue Auditor of Nevada, as well as 
the Superintendent of Insurance of Mis- 
souri, have reconsidered their decision to 
revoke the license of the New York Life 
to do business in those States, to which 
reference was made in these columns on 
October 12th. Both officials will await 
the outcome of the New York legislative 
committee’s investigations before taking 
any action. John R. Hegeman, President 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will be the first witness to be ex- 
amined by Mr. Hughes before the Arm- 
strong Committee when it reconvenes. 





Financial 


Railway Rate Conventions 

Popu.ar interest in the President's 
railway rate policy will be stimulated by 
the two conventions held last week in 
Chicago. A convention was called by 
the Interstate Commerce Law Associa- 
tion with the avowed purpose of sup- 
porting the President’s policy by formal 
indorsement. Five hundred commercial 
organizations were invited to send dele- 
gates, upon the basis of one for every 
one hundred members, and Governors 
were asked to appoint a delegate for 
each Congressional District. Just before 
the date of the meeting (the 26th) the 
leading members of the Association as- 
certained, as they believed, that an at- 
tempt to pack the convention in the in- 
terest of the railroads had been made. 
Therefore they decided that no delegate 
should take part who would not ap- 
prove, by his signature, the President’s 
policy, as set forth in an extract from 
one of his messages. The result was 
that two conventions were held. Nearly 
half the delegates, under the leadership 
of David M. Parry, of Indianapolis, were 
excluded from the meeting because they 
would not sign the prescribed pledge at 
the entrance door. These then went to 
another hall and held a convention of 
their own. In the regular convention it 
was asserted by ex-Governor Van Sant 
and other prominent speakers that the 
delegates thus excluded had been sent in 
the interest of the railroads. 

On the following day, the regular con- 
vention passed resolutions declaring its 
agreement with the President. The 
other convention’s resolutions express 
confidence in the President’s wisdom, 
integrity and high purpose, ask for the 
most rigid enforcement of existing laws 
against discrimination by rebates or 
otherwise, and then declare unalterable 
opposition “to conferring upon the Com- 
mission, or upon any other appointive 
agency, the power to prescribe specific 
rates for transportation.” Both conven- 
tions provided for organization in all the 
States and for work in support of their 
respective platforms. The old associa- 
tion’s executive committee will be led, 
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as heretofore, by E. P. Bacon. If state- 
ments made by Chicago newspapers are 
well founded, it is true that a consider- 
able number of the excluded delegates 
represented railroad interests directly or 
indirectly. The competitive efforts of the 
two organizations will promote discus- 
sion of the important question involved, 
and the effect of such discussion will be 
beneficial. Due weight will eventually 
be given to motives as well as to argu- 


ments. 
& 


....The number of passengers carried 
in the New York Subway during the 
first year of operation, which ended on 
the 27th, was 106,000,000. 

& 

THE value of special franchises in the 
State of New York, as appraised for 
taxation, is $356,829,555, against $302,- 
688,757 one year ago. For New York 
City, the value is $302,193,550. 


_ ++++Returns for the nine months end- 
ing with September indicate that for the 
full calendar year the imports of manu- 
facturers’ materials, together with the 
exports of manufactures, will for the 
first time amount to $1,000,000,000. 


& 

...-A bulletin issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows the 
following accident record for our rail- 
ways in the year ending on June 30th: 
Passengers killed, 350 (an increase of 
117); injured, 6,498; employees killed in 
train accidents, 798 (a decrease of 106); 
injured, 7,052. 


....Dividends announced: 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Common), $2 
per share, payable December Ist. 

Buff. & Susq. R’way Co. (1st Mort. 4% per 
cent.), Coupon No. 5, payable November Ist. 

Nassau Bank (Semi-Annual), 4 per cent., 
payable November Ist. 

Fourteenth St. Bank (quarterly), 2 per cent., 
payable November Ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. (Consol. Mort., 5 
per cent.), Coupons payable November ist. 

Am. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., pay- 
able November 2oth. 

U. S. Leather Co. (Debenture Coupons), 
payable November Ist. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R., 1% 
per cent., payable November 15th. 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





Northwestern 


Trust Company 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Correspondence solicited with 
those having real estate in- 
terests in the Northwest. 
“Either the President or Vice-President of 
every National Bank in St. Paul és a director of 
this company.” 








we FREE = 


Grand Gold Medal 
Premiums 


WRITE NOW AND GET FIRST CHOICE OF 


ART SQUARE, LACE CURTAINS, 
PARLOR LAMP, TABLE COVER, 
PARLOR CLOCK, PORTIERES, 
IMPORTED 56-PIECE CHINA 
TEA SET, ETC., ETC. 
FREE with order for 20 lbs. of celebrated New 
Crop 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. Baking Powder 45c. Ib., or 
assorted order Teas and Baking Powder, or 60 lbs. 
Bomosa Coffee 33c. lb. Coupons, exchangeable 
for many magnificent premiums, are given with 


every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 


Send for great premium list, prices, etc. 
M. or C. W. B., care of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Box 289, New York. 





Copper Worth Thirty Cents a Pound. 


This is what the SAN LUIS MINING COM- 
PANY is producing because of the gold and sil- 
ver values in its copper ores. 

The investor who is buying copper stocks to- 
day because they pay better than other invest- 
ments, should be careful to get the best of coppers. 
Mines that produce only copper worth from twelve 
to seventeen cents a pound according to the cop- 
per market, cannot in the ultimate compete with 
mines that produce so much gold and silver with 
their copper as to make the copper bullion with the 
gold and silver in it worth twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a pound. 

The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is now 
actually producing and making handsome earn- 
ings. Tt is increasing its capitalization from 225,, 
000 shares to 300.000 shares of the par value of $10- 
only to pay for betterments which will vastly in- 
crease the production and the profits and make 
quick dividends possible. 

The company has one of the largest and richest 
copper properties in North America and is most 
conservatively capitalized and well managed. 
Many experienced and successful investors are 
buying the stock, believing it to be the best in- 
vestment on the market. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York 
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Bea by Tea 


| Psy 
| Chemically Practically rune © 


AS YOU WILL 

/ You'll find it a PURE— | 
|SAFE= we Sy QUICK. | | 
ANS O) ,ar cm OMOlis | comm 
SAVING Soap Powder | | 
—better than Bar nell 
in every respect=the most | 
| Up-to-Date Soap Powder= | | 
!and Powdered Soap is the | | 
lsort to use. 





"BV ERY ATOM OF | 


SERVICE 





Vearline tests 100 % om 


Black Goods Special 


1 case of 56-inch Black Venetian 
bought from the manufacturers at a 
sacrifice. We offer at about 


half value, 39 cts. a yard 


SPECIALS IN SILKS AND 
CHIFFON VELVETS 


SPECIAL IN DRESS GOODS 


Some very desirable Suitings 
50 to 56 inches. wide, Extra Value 


$1.00 $1.25 $1.50 


Full lines of 


FALL 2 WINTER UNDERWEAR 
For Men, Women and Children 





Special Attention Given Mail Orders 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ghe Taylor Woolfenden Co. 
165 to 169 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HAVE YOU 
Ever Stopped 
to Figure 
out what you would 
gain in increased 
capacity by the use 
of electric power in 
the operation of your 
machinery? When 
you are ready, we 
are ready to turn on 
the current. 


_ 
_ 


An expert in any branch 
of electrical service will 
be pleased to call for con- 
ference, without cost to the 
inquirer. 


The New York Edison Co, 
55 Duane Street, New York 
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IF ever SHOT 


A GUN, YOU OUGHT TO TRY IT 


We began the manufacture of Shotgunsin the early 

sixties; we have made a study of the needs in our 
line and we are equipped to rg v the demands of 
every man—and promptly. The man who shoots 
already knows it. We will cheerfully give infur- 
mation and we can prove to you that we ma'‘e the 
best and cheapest guns on earth. Write for infor- 
mation today, tell us your wants and you will find 
a friend. 


PARKER BROS., seatmex’ Sons: 











FUNNY 


People Will Drink Coffee When 
it “Does Such Things.” 


“I began to use Postum because the old kind 
of coffee had so poisoned my whole system that I 
was on the point of breaking down, and the doc- 
tor warned me that I must quit it. 

“My chief ailment was nervousness and heart 
trouble. 

“Any unexpected noise would cause me the most 
painful palpitation, make me faint and weak. 

“T had heard of Postum and began to drink it 
when I left off the old coffee. It began to help me 
just as soon as the old effects of the other kind 
of coffee passed away. It did not stimulate me 
for a while, and then leave me weak and nervous 
as coffee used to do. Instead of that it built up 
my strength and supplied a constant vigor to my 
system which I can always rely on. It enables 
me to do the biggest kind of a day’s work without 
getting tired. All the heart trouble, etc., has 
passed away. 

“I give it freely to all my children, from the 
youngest to the oldest, and it keeps them all 
healthy and hearty.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from a gor na taste and 


odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “‘repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottied by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk You know you 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 














Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-date.’’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 








The name that stands for honesty in con- 
struction and satisfaction in results is 


Bay State 


For nearly 70 years a 
continual succession of 
improvements in our 


RANGES & 
FURNACES 


has brought them to 
their present high state 
of perfection. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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We are made by our habits—largely by our food habits. Put 
brains into your eating. Do a little thinking on the food question and 
form habits that enable your stomach to build a strong and sturdy body. 

Have you got “‘the Shredded Wheat habit”? It’s a good habit 
to get, for it means good digestion, strong muscles, clear brain, good 
health. Shredded Wheat contains all the tissue-building elements of 
the whole wheat steam-cooked and drawn into fine porous shreds. 
These shreds are taken up and assimilated when the stomach rejects all 
other foods. 

Whether you acquire “the Shredded Wheat habit” or not depends 
largely on how the biscuit is served. Try it for breakfast this way: 

Heat the biscuit in an oven'to restore crispness—don’t burn—pour hot 
milk over it, dipping the milk over it until the shreds are swollen; then 
pour a little cream over the top of the biscuit. 

There are numberless WAYS of eating it. Why you should eat 
it, how it is made, why it is the cleanest, purest and most nutritious cereal 
food made is another story and a longer one. We have told it in our 
beautifully illustrated new booklet, “‘ Shveds of Lzfe,’’ which will be sent 
free for the asking. ‘Zhe Vital Question Cook Book” is also sent free. 





Ask Your Grocer 
‘It’s All in 


the Shreds” | THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 








This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 








| This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. | 





The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 





At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 











ist.—Cash. The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 
1 pn 2d.—Reduction of Premium. ‘The dividend 


™e may be used to reduce premiums for the 


PRUDENTIAL , ~ ensuing five years. 

HAS THE 3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 
STRENGTH OF "fF. dividend may be used to purchase ad- 
GIBRALTAR ditional insurance which will be 
Ae? fully paid up and which will par- 

ticipate in future dividends. 

This paid-up addition will Send 
° ‘ in this 

be included with the face Coupon 

of the policy should it Without com- 


become a claim. mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 


Fi er Increase. specimen of Five Year 
The Premiums are Fixed and Nev creas He eccrine Be... 














Policies Issued on the Whole Ljiie, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America ; 
Occupation 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. is desired , specify instead of “‘ Whole Life.” 
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HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 








ONUMENTS FOR 

THE CEMETERY 

Executed in STONE, 
MARBLE, GRANITE 

and BRONZE. Orders 

should be placed at once 

so that FOUNDATION can be 
placed before the bad weather sets in. 





Send for Illustrated Handbooks and Photographs of work recently executed, 


a & R- LAMB 
23-25-27 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Photo Etectrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGNERS and .’. 
“. ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 


BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1704 John 











What ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 

TO PROVE that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top”’ is the 

best and simplest device for making 100 

copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $1.50, less trade dis- $5 net 


“ie count of 33 1-3 per cent., or 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, - - - New York City. 


DUN’T COUGH 


—USE — 


DR. HALL’S 
BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that can 
be bought already prepared. 


Davsjp F of" 








1877 For 28 Years 1905 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the 
Oo one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently 
cured. It is owned and conducted by a regular gradu- 
ate. ALL PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE COR- 
DIALLY INVITED TO COME and make a personal 
investigation. They will be entertained as our. guests. 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or 
Tumor, we will mail at our expense the most valuable 
information ever published on this subject, and will tell 
you why the knife fails to cure, an why the X-ray, 
Radium or any other light treatment can never be suc- 
cessful, and all forms of so-called home treatments are 
worthless. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adems, Mass. 


FAS 


| ee 
DESIG ML, ZA SD 


a4 





Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 


FINANCIAL 














Can Earn 


You 


A YEAR REALESTATE BUSINESS. 


No other business produces the profits that are 
made every year in the Real Estate business. We 
want to teach you a business in which you can 
make a large income without capital. We will 
teach you the Real Estate (also General Brokerage 
and Insurance) Business, and its principles and 
practices, thoroughly, technically, in a few weeks, 
without interfering with your present employment. 
Notice the phenomenal growth of the real estate 
business. The newspapers and magazines indicate 
the tremendous opportunities offered those who 
know how to grasp them. We appoint our gradu- 
ates members of one of the largest co-operative 
companies in America; list their properties; help 
them to secure customers; co-operate with them and 
assist them to a quick success. Choice real estate 
and investments in all sections listed with our 
graduates. Don’t sperd the best days of your life 
working for others when you can make an inde- 
pendent fortune for yourself. We assist in estab- 
lishing you in business or to profitable employment. 
We are the originators of this plan of instruction, 
as our long advertising campaign shows. Hundreds 
endorse our institution. Write for Free Booklet. 
It will interest you. 

H. W. CROSS, 128 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO, 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PH'LADELPHIA 
New York Lie Building. Arcade Building. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


{52 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


- $500,000 
500,000 


Capital paid up, 
glial EER a 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON OEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FiX€D CATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE 
ALLOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
R.-NTS COLLECTED 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTO 8 
WILLIAM BEST FRED. G. WcNALLY 
MAURICE ROSESFELD JOHN M. SMYTH 
F. M. BLOUNT jJ. R. WALSH 
L. A. WALTON 


OFFICERS 
J. BR. WALSH. President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas: 
J F. N&IL, Ass’t Sec. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7 000,000 


Debentures aad First Mortgage 


Loaas apoa Keal Estate 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS aware TreEsTeD 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





30th YEAR 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





FOR SALE 


4 limited number of shares in the finest raisin vineyard in Cali- 
fornia. Minimum income guaranteed. For particulars address 
Box 301, Independent. 





DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Oct. 27, 1905. 
A dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. on the c ariel 


stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG R 
ROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New York Central and 





Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee, (under the provisions of 
the contract between the two companies,) at this office, on and 
after November 15, 1905, to stockholders of record at the closing of 
the transfer books on October 31, 1905 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the 
City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 


Sears Building. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, October 20th, 1005. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank 
held today a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%), PER 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared, payable Novem- 
ber ist, proximo, to stockholders of record at close of 


business October 20th, 1905. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


DIVIDENSD NO. 7 


The regular semtf-annual dividend No. 7 of ($3 per share 
3% on the par value of the preferred stock of the Unit 
hey gc company, set one by the Directors at the : meet 
July 1 i905 905, will be paid on November 15th, 1 
to Hockholders of record at the close of business October 
8 


100 2 fiene October Sist, 1905, and reopen November 
STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 
42 Broadway. New York. October 16th, 1905. 
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Buffalo & Susquehanne Railway Company 
First Mortgage 414 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 5, due Nov. 1, 1905, will be paid at maturity at the 
office of 
Fisk & ROBINSON, 35 Ceder St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


THE NAS34U BandkK. 

New York, October 25th, 1905. 
105TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
A semi-annual dividend of Four (4) Per cent., free of 

tax, was this day declared, payable to stockholders of rec- 
ord of this date on and after Nov. Ist. 
WM. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 


FOURTEENTH STREET BANK. 


In the City a New York. 
York, October 24th, 1905. 
At a meeting of the Dense of Directors held this day, a 
poe tee dividend of TWO PER CENT., free of tax, was 
eclared upon the capital stock of this ‘bank, payable No- 
vember ist, 1905. ransfer books will be closed from 
October 24th to November ist, 1905, inclusive. 


IRVING C. GAYLORD, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due November 1, 1905, from Consolidated Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds of this company will be paid on and after 
that date upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York, October 26th, 1905. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock has 
been declared, payable Nov. 20, next to all Coontnem Stockholders 
of record at 3 P. M. ou Tuesday, Nov. 14th, 1 

Common Stock transfer books will close at 3 BP. M. Nov. 14th and 


reopen Nov. 2ist at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY. 
The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, 
due November Ist, 1905, will be paid on and after that 
date at the National Park Bank, New York. 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, October 4, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 
dividend No. 10) on the COMMON Stock of this Company 
of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, payable December 
1, 1905, out of ouiies net earnings, to holders of 
COMMON Stock as registered at the close of the transfe: 
books on November 9, 1905. The transfer books for the 
COMMON Stock will be closed at three o’clock P. M. 


on 
November 9, 1905, and will be reopened at ten o’clock 
A. M. on December 2, 1905. 


Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. RDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 
$37,071,297.57 
83,770,674.54 
3,300,623.03 























New York City. 





Assets, January ” a 
Liabilities, ‘ 
Surplus, 

Massachusetts Laws protect the’ policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, 1, “905, - - - - = $36,994.492.73 
mae >. 3 5 322 Se 


$3,686, 126.25 
licies issued. 





All forms of Life and Endowment 

CASH distributions paid upon all icies. 

Every 7 has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
aid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster ? Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance oqninet Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to 
Persons caused by BTEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. sm, Vice- — 

J. B. Secreta 

L. BF. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
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United States Li Li lnsurance Co. 


IN THE cITY OF NEW YORE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres. Title Guarantee an * Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, . - «— 2 Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 
———— 
PROMPTLY SECURED 

] Highest References from Prominent Manu- 

facturers. Write for Inventors Hand Book 

SHFPHERD’£ PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 









The profits of the Company revert to the assurea 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 38d Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 





ASSETS, $17 500,000 





JOHN TATLOCK, President 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 





ASSETS, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905 552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2.552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 





Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President . 
346 Broadway - + - New York 


Established 1808, 


Geo, BE. Ic 



















Fire 


Litlas Assurance Co., 110. 


49 Wiall St., Hew Work. 
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Report of the Continental 


The annuel report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published today, illustrates the advantage of conservative 
yet up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest 
insurance companies in the city, its incorporation having 
taken place in 1852. It went through the Chicago fire in 
1871, the Boston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 
1904, paying all its losses promptly and in full. Its gross 
assets eneeating to $14,543,153, and the net surplus avail- 
able for policy holders is $7,760,000, including the capital, 
$1,000,000. In the valuation of its real estate, stocks and 
bonds, on which the figures of its total assets are based, 
only the most conservative estimates have been taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 
actual market value was 138; Chicago & Northwestern 

referred stock at 210, actual market 236; Lake Shore at 

, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Conti- 
nental are Fresident Henry Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard 
A. McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. 


ker. 
From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan. 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 
at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY ” 








Disability lacunanen Pays| 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 












SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y. 
HSS H SSS SSS SSSISHSO HHS SHEESH SS SHS SSOESOE SS SESESOESSHSS HOS SEFOOS OOOO OOOD 


$5555 FOSS HOSS SOHO EHS SHOES ESOOS SOF OOOO OOSOOS 
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® FIDELITY AND CASUALTY OO. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1905 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





IDELITY BONDS ... 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY i Yanrore is liable to injury and death by accident. 


There is danger everywhere. It is not possible to take 
(WPERSONAL ACCIDENT precautions that will enable one to avoid accidents. 

















HEALTH .... - - But it is possible to avoid the financial loss that acci- 
STEAM BOILER. ... dents entail. Our Accident Policies enable everyone to do 
PLATE GLASS .... that. Why should anyone leave those dependent upon him 





h 1 dt i 
BURGLARY .... to suffer because he has neglected to get protection ? 


FLY WHEEL . INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


BONDED LIST . . 

















ASSETS, June 30,1905, - - - $7,397,680 42 
LOSSES PAID TO June 30, 1908, - - 20,765,989 03 
WM. F. DUR, W. 6. 10M, NEWRY E. PLRREPOAT, W. EMLEN OISEVELT 
. P. ‘ . 6. LOW, a . Pl , . } 
ry ee co | eee DIRECTORS \ ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 














FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. LLDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 4B 
Company : 


Of New York 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
York we Department, J enuery $4,397,988 
diticiedeciab : OF BOSTON 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - - 17,862,353 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for - 5,335,065 Assets Dec. 3}, 1904, $31,707,626.06 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business in 


Liabilities, . . 28,268,597.58 





F (Paid for Basis) : 6,797,601 
Gain ‘in ‘Legal ‘Reserve Membetship in © Surplus, - «+  $3,439,028.48 
1904 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on New Business in ——_——_ 
‘ 1904 x 128,000 
yp albe in mpeg es is: 119,296 STEPRES ad RHODES 
¢ an eir 
Beckisks = - «1,000,000 ee 
apeoeensen ROLAND O. LAMB 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure the Vice-President 


very best agency contracts. Address Agency Depart- 


ment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident Depart- New York Office, a St. Paul Buildi ng 


ment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 





GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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Pears Soap 
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White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAP—the 
only Soap_used all over the civilized world. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best 
All rights secured. 











